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The Nonconformist, No. XXVIIL 
On Religious Prosecutions. 


N the numbers of the Nonconfor- 
Poise, no subject has been more 
frequently discussed than the compara- 
tive merits of various sects and religi- 
ons, in different ages and countries, as 
to the advance which they had made, 
whether in theory or practice, towards 
a complete admission of the claims of 
religious liberty. Comparisons have 
been drawn between the several deno- 
minations of English Nonconformists, 
as to the degrees of light which they 
had each attained upon this important 
subject at the time of the great strug- 
gles in which they were engaged in 
the 17th century; and the severe scru- 
tiny to which they have been sub- 
jected, where partial indulgence might 
have been anticipated, has shewn that 
many of them were lamentably defi- 
cient in a disposition to allow the ex- 
ereise of religious liberty in others, 
although to their courage and perse- 
verance in asserting it for themselves 
we certainly ought, in a great mea- 
sure, to ascribe whatever advances our 
country has made in this respect. 

Nor have we been occupied solely 
by what is to be learnt respecting the 
progress of tolerant sentiments in our 
own country. The great religious 
Reformers of Christendom and their 
disciples have, with this view, been 
in turn submitted to our investigation : 
and our attention has been called to 
the light which had faintly beamed in 
Italy and Spain, aud amongst Mus- 
sulmen and Jews. And whilst we 

ve had to lament that so many of 
the Reformers almost equalled the 

tholics in intolerance, yet it has 
been a truly gratifying employment 
to point out for merited distinction 
names of those who, in times of 
such general darkness on this subject, 
boldly contended for the noblest privi- 
of man as a rational being. 
F ee having then been laid ae 
8 respecting the opinions an 
conduct of thiend’ soho lived in ages 
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regard to religious liberty,—it may 
be well for us to turn our thoughts to 
what is passing in our own country 
and in our own times, and to consider 
how far we ourselves may merit any 
of the censure which we have bestowed 
on others ;—recollecting at the same 
time that tenfold blame is due to those 
who now commit any sin against the 
right of free discussion, as sinning 
against the light,—the subject having 
long since been ably argued and well 
understood,—and as deficient in grati- 
tude for the liberties which they them- 
selves enjoy, and which they owe to 
the exertions and the sufferings of 
their forefathers. It is a truly painful 
thing, that in this age we should be 
roused from investigating the history 
of persecution as an antiquarian ques- 
tion, by the acts of intolerant folly 
which are now incessantly perpetrated 
before our eyes ; but we should prove 
ourselves but little entitled to sit in 


judgment upon the great men of 


former days, if we remained indiffer- 
ent spectators of the warfare now car- 
ried on against religious liberty, merely 
because the persecuted are strangers 
to us, and their opinions such as we 
disapprove and deplore. 

Every considerable period in the 
lapse of time seems destined to be 
distinguished by some remarkable 
change in the state of the civilized 
world: and, perhaps, the present wra 
of our country is principally characte- 
rised by the greatly increased exertions 
which have been made for extended 
education among the mass of the peo- 
ple. By means of the new schools, 
the Bible and Tract Societies, and 
the zealous efforts of various sects, 
the subject of religion, and the dis- 
cussion of the conflicting dogmas of 
its teachers, have been eagerly pressed 
upon the common people: immense 
good has doubtless been accom lished 
by these means, in bringing multitudes 
to a sense of religion,’ and in calling 
into action their reasoning faculties : 
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—but the subject being one upon 
which various opinions notoriously 
exist, and, among the rest, different 
degrees of unbelief; it is evidently to 
be expected that, when the number 
of persons who are called to its consi- 
deration is vastly augmented, along 
with a great increase of religion, there 
will also be a proportionate increase 
of sceptics and unbelievers. So that 
the zealous advocates of religion 
should not be surprised or disappoint- 
ed at the apparent growth of unbe- 
lief, seeing that this is the natural 
consequence of their own exertions. 
If a thousand persons are to read and 
discuss the Bible where only ten did 
so, along with a great addition to the 
number of those who adopt its doc- 
trines, some proportionate increase 
must also be expected of those on 
whom a different impression is the 
result. 

It would have been creditable to the 
spirit of the age had any symptoms 
of unbelief among the people been 
considered with a calm and Christian 
disposition; and had those whose 
opinions were attacked relied on the 
strength of argument for the support 
of their cause. A very different course 
has been pursued; the penal laws 
have been appealed to, and the pu- 
nishments inflicted have provoked 
fresh assailants, until at length the 
number of those who have suffered 
severe fines and imprisonment has 
become very considerable. 

This being the scene which is acting 
before us, what is the duty of the en- 
lightened friends of religion and of 
liberty? Will they satisfy themselves 
with taking no part as to what is going 
on, and think they shall be justified in 
remaining silent? Surely this will be 
a conduct little worthy of the princi- 
ples which they profess : for living in 
a free state, where they have the power 
publicly to discuss the subject, and 
to bear their testimony ayainst perse- 
cution, and where public opinion can 
be excited and enlightened by judi- 
cious appeals even from the few, by 
silence they seem to give their sanc- 
tion to what is done. 

Nor let it be thought that the con- 
sequences of the present system of 
persecution are inconsiderable, or ex- 
tend only to the sufferers. A feeling 
of pity and of justice towards them 
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ought, indeed, unquestionably to weigh 
with us. Though possibly one or two 
may be worthless, (which is more than 
we have a right to assume,) many 
others may be good and conscientious; 
and injustice ought always to be re- 
sisted even against the bad, because it 
is injustice, and because oppression 
seeks for its first victims those who 
are not objects of public favour. And 
though we may disapprove their opi- 
nions, and their mode of maintaining 
them, yet to them they may be ren- 
dered dear by conviction or by preju- 
dice. The blame of their unbelief 
often lies at the door of those who 
profess to be supporters of religion, 
and who by misrepresenting its doc- 
trines, making a trade of it, making it 
an engine of despotism, and a pretext 
for persecution, create a_ prejudice 
against religion in the minds of the 
uninformed ; who are then persecuted 
by the very persons that have made 
them unbelievers. 

Those who enjoy the advantage of 
having imbibed liberal and enlightened 
views of religion, ought to be ready to 
make great allowances for the scept- 
cism of some, especially among the 
less informed classes, who have not 
been placed in such favourable cir- 
cumstances. As having themselves 
exercised the right of private judg- 
ment, they ought to allow it to others. 
But, as being fully aware of the ill 
effect on the mind of those views ol 
religion which are often inculcated, 
they should especially look with in- 
dulgence on those whom such views 
have driven into unbelief. Not to 
dwell on the absurd and frightful 
dogmas which are held forth to the 
people as essential to Christianity, 
look at the arguments of some writers 
in support of its evidences. 

What can be better calculated ° 
promote Atheism than the following: 
“Every thing bears evidence that Giod 
hath smitten the earth with a curse. 
Not only is this to be seen from the 
briars and thorns which teem from 1% 
surface all over, nor in the noxious 
quality of plants which every where 
abound, nor in the ferocious nature 
animals, which have cast off their’ le- 
giance to their rightful sovereign, | a. 
&e. Or the following from Dr. Chal- 
mers? “ Nor do we look upon Atheis™ 
as a more hopeless species of infidelity 
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than Deism.” ‘‘ Tothe neutral mind 
of the Atheist, unfurnished as it is 
with any previous conception, we offer 
the historical evidence of Christian- 
ity.” He “ has no presumptions upon 
the subject ; for to his eye the phe- 
nomena of nature sit so loose and 
unconnected with that intelligent Be- 
ing to whom they have been referred 
as their origin, that he does not feel 
himself entitled from these pheno- 
mena to ascribe any existence, cha- 
racter, attributes or method of admi- 
nistration to such a Being. ‘Those 
difficulties which perplex the Deists, 
who cannot reconcile in the God of 
the New Testament, the same features 
in which they have invested the God 
of nature, are no difficulties to him.” 

What are these but arguments to 
shew that the appearances of nature 
furnish no pe for inferring that 
the world is under the government of 
a wise and good Being ; and eulogies 
on Atheism at the expense of natu- 
ral religion, or, indeed, of all belief 
founded on reason? 

What can have a greater tendency 
also to degrade religion than the re- 
presentation of the lawyers engaged in 
these prosecutions? The hackneyed 
maxim that Christianity is part and 
parcel of the law of England, puts its 
authority on a level with that of a 
Turnpike Bill; giving us the same 
authority to expect a future exist- 
ence, that we have had for believing 
a £1 note anda shilling to be of equal 
value to a guinea. And we are to 
believe in the existence of a God, not 
because “the heavens declare his 
glory, and the firmament sheweth his 
handy work,” but in obedience to 
some enactment in the Statute-book, 
subject to be amended or repealed 
whenever it shall seem good to the 
collective wisdom of Parliament. 

There are, however, greater inter- 
ests at stake than those of the suf- 
ferers—the interests of liberty and of 
Jhristianity. 

W hat is there more valuable either 
to individuals or to society than the 
nght of communicating our opinions 
and freely discussing those of others? 
As to the privilege of holding what 
opinions we please, it is stupid folly to 
of t of it, since it is out of the power 
oad fae i to interfere with it. With- 

reedom of. discussion all other 
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freedom would be in comparison 


worthless, and soon be at an end. 


This is true liberty, when freeborn 
men 

Having t advise the public, may speak 
free : 


And who shall draw the line as to 
What opinions shall be tolerated and 
what not? The attempt to do it ori- 
ginates in the detestable selfishness of 
Wishing that liberty for ourselves which 
we will not allow to others. With 
respect even to Atheism; what can 
he more absurd than to put forth ar- 
guments relative to the existence and 
attributes of God, thus calling men to 
reason on the subject, and then to 
punish any who may not come to the 
same conclusion with ourselves? It is 
quite consistent with the character of 
a sincere Christian jealously to main- 
tain the right of opposing Christianity 
should he ever be convinced of its 
falsehood. And if the right of free 
discussion upon this subject is suffered 
to be put down, arguments of a similar 
kind may be brought for putting down 
the liberty of the press altogether. 

But in addition to the calls of jus- 
tice, humanity and liberty, Ict us at- 
tend to those of Christianity herself. 
In the first place, she expressly forbids 
persecution ; it is wholly contrary to 
her spirit, and subversive of her em- 
pire of peace and love: and next, if 
we look to the complexion of the pre- 
sent times and the circumstances to 
which allusion has been made ;—here 
are zealous and mighty efforts made 
to press the subject of religion upon 
the people, and to furnish thei with 
the means of examining and discussing 
it; how important is it, then, that 
they should not come to the inquiry 
with unfavourable impressions! And 
yet what are they likely to infer from 
all this persecution, and these at- 
tempts to suppress the writings of 
unbelievers? Why, that Christianity 
cannot bear investigation ;—that, as 
has been said of other religions, it is 
only a source of enmity and persecu- 
tion: that those who persecute have 
an interest in maintaining it for their 
own profit, and that it is all an affair 
of priestcraft and state contrivance; a 
notion which the connexion of Church 
and State, and the exorbitant exactions 
of the clergy most marvellously favour. 
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Indeed, if the chief study of the poli- 
tical advocates of the Church had been 
to make the people think religion all 
a cheat, they could not have taken 
better means. None but a divine re- 
ligion could have stood in spite of such 
villanous supporters.* 

But were it possible, by means of 

ersecution and the stifling of know- 
ote to preserve the appearance of 
a more universal acquiescence in the 
doctrines of religion, of how little real 
value would this be! The real value 
of religion must depend on its — 
the subject of individual choice an¢ 
belief ; and the free examination, 
which is the very means of giving it 
every valuable quality, necessarily sup- 
poses a certain proportion of doubt 
and unbelief;+ which, moreover, where 
freedom of inquiry is allowed, is 
mainly instrumental in discriminating 
truth from falsehood, and in strength- 
ening the evidence of the truth. Thus 
we have to take our choice between 
implicit faith or nominal belief—and 
a well-founded and rational belief in 
the majority with a certain proportion 
of scepticism, and that not without 
its uses, in the remainder. 

The continuance of these persecu- 
tions is also enlisting the best feelings 
of the people against Christianity. 
Men of spirit naturally dislike and 
reject that which is forced upon them : 
and are induced to ate and sym- 
pathize with those who suffer; the 
best part of whose character is cer- 
tainly exhibited while under persecu- 
hon, 

On all these grounds, and many 
more which might be mentioned, { it 
has become the duty of all friends of 
liberty, and especially of Christianity, 
firmly, but with due prudence and 





* Boccaccio, Giorn. I. Nov. 2. 

t Christianity does not seem to have 
been intended in the scheme of Provi- 
dence for immediate universal reception. 
This would not be consistent with its 
very nature, as designed to produce its 
effect by operating gradually, and by na- 
tural process of conviction, both in indi- 
viduals and in society,—as leaven in the 
mass. Christians so represent it when 
its want of universality is objected to 
them by unbelievers. 

[ I say nothing of the argument from 
the total inefficacy of these prosecutions, 
lest | should seem tovadmit their justice, 


discrimination stating their reasons, 
to make their public protest against 
these renewals of persecution, 

R. T. 
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An Essay on the Nature and Design 
of Sacrifices under the Mosaic Law, 
and the Influence which Jewish 
Ideas and Language concerning 
them had upon the Language of the 
New Testament. By the late Rev. 
Henry Turner. 


(Continued from p. 338.) 


\ E think that having now sufi- 
ciently shewn that sacrifices 
under the Mosaic law cannot be 
proved (from any indications contained 
in the original records, describing their 
institution and attending ceremonies) 
to have had a vicarious import, and 
in all likelihood had none such, what 
remains for us to do, is first to make 
a few general observations on what 
may be conceived to be the real na- 
ture and design of the institution of 
sacrifices under the Mosaic law; se- 
condly, to inquire whether there is 
any antecedent plausibility in the sup- 
position that they were intended to 
have a prospective reference to distant 
events, or, in other words, that they 
were typical of Christ; and, lastly, 
to account for the language of the 
New Testament respecting them. 

In the first place, then, we propose 
to make a few general observations 
upon what may be conceived to be the 
real nature and design of the institu. 
tion of sacrifices under the Mosaic 
law. This we undertake, the rather, 
because the supposed absence of any 
inherent meaning or propriety in it, 
such as can be conceived worthy of the 
Divine Being who appointed it, has 
been used as an argument for imp0- 
sing a foreign and ulterior sense, which 
does not appear warranted by the 
original record, in which we should 
certainly expect to have the surest 
declaration of its true meaning. How 
irrational it is thus to argue, we have 
seen already. 

Now it is obvious that the great 
purpose of the institution of sacri 
was to afford a method of visible and 
public worship, and that its various 
modifications, under the Mosaic law, 
included every different attitude 
intention of mind with which men ever 
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seek the presence of God. See Ou- 
tram, lib. i. cap. x. 2.* How the 
offering of things, useful and valuable 
to man, came to be considered as a 
method of worship, it cannot, we 
think, be difficult to conceive. Let us 
take the simple record of the earliest 
sacrifice given in the book of Genesis. 
“ Abel was a keeper of sheep, but 
Cain was a tiller of the ground. And 
in process of time it came to pass, 
that Cain brought of the fruit of the 
ground an offering to the Lord. And 
Abel, he also brought of the firstlings 
of his flock and of the fat thereof.” 
What can more naturally express the 
thanks of these first sons of Adam for 
the Divine bounty which had blessed 
their labours with increase than these 
offerings? It is true, it was but giving 
God his own; he could not literally 
be served with such gifts: and, there- 
fore, there are those who cannot see 
the propriety or even the innocence 
of this way of worship, unless it have 
some much more abstruse and remote 
signification. But, after all, what is 
there inherent in any acts of worship, 
however refined, spiritual, and raised 
above comparison with this primitive 
model of devotion, to make them ser- 
viceable and acceptable to God? It 
is to his condescension, and his desire 
of the improving holiness and final 





* Jam omni sacrificioram generi cul- 
tas sacri ratio inerat, Holocausta Deo 
unmolabantur, ut Omnium conditori, ac 
Domino, omniumque itidem conservatori, 
ombique cultu et honore digno; sacrificia 
‘dlwaria ut corum omnium, que ad vitam 
pertinent largitori, sive ea ante impetrata 
essent, unde ortum est sacrum eucha- 
risticum, sive nondum impctrata, sed ex- 
petita; idque vel voto interposito, unde 
Cxtitit sacrificium votivum, vel sine voto 
hancupato, unde ortum habuit sacrum 
voluntarium sud cujusque sponte datum, 
meraque liberalitate factum—Jam verd 
“era piacularia Deo facta suut, ut Do- 
lino Vitis infenso, peeneque, ac venia 
7 say Quibus ex rebas intelligitur 
pgp A Spectasse sacrificia, qud preces 

,lunciate, gratiarumque actiones 
Sodan _ lilud tamen interfuisse, qudd 
uae voluntatis alia in precibus 
tioniby I8y a etiam in gratiarum ac- 
extern “y od ~ autem in sacrificiis signa 
exp ibereutur, In illis scilicet 

nee verba, in his sacri quidam ritus, 
- ' “a tamen eadem desideria, qua verbis 
Pilcatis, subjecta crant. 


safety of men, that they owe any of 
their fitness to please him. They are 
doubtless unworthy of him, and to 
beings raised to much higher degrees 
of spiritual understanding and know- 
ledge, would appear infinitely so, did 
not their greater comprehension of 
mind enable them to perceive that 
their own acts of worship, though 
glorious beyond comparison with ours, 
accompanied with 


the sound 

Symphonious of ten thousand harps 
that tune 

Angelic harmonics, 





are still infinitely removed from giving 
honour worthy of the great Supreme 
to whom they are addressed. It is 
the part, then, of the Divine wisdom 
and grace to invite to such expressions 
of piety as he knows his creatures 
can comprehend. <A wise parent will 
not check the first germ of grateful 
and generous sentiments in the infant 
mind for a defect or inaceuracy in the 
manner of expressing them. When 
the little child selects the rosied apple 
from the heap to give back to the pre- 
senter in return for the gift of the 
whole, would any one that had the 
least feeling of what is lovely refuse 
the offering, or ridicule its absurdity ? 
Why, then, consider it as unworthy of 
God to meet the natural wants and 
wishes of the men to whom he had 
discovered himself as a Being all-pow- 
erful to bless, or to destroy ; and to 
invite them to express worship by pre- 
senting gifts? And if it be asked, 
what reason can be given why the gift 
was to be consumed in the act of being 
offered, and if it were an animal, to be 
slain? The reason is obvious, that 
there was no other way of alienating 
them, and making them no longer the 
property of him who offered them. 
If the fruits of the ground had onl 

been offered, and then not disposed of, 
they would either have withered, 
which would have been unseemly, or 
they would have been ong to 
common purposes, which would have 
made a mere mockery of the gift. If 
the firstlings of the flock had not been 
slain, they would have returned to 
their herd, and would have been as 
much as ever the advantageous pro- 
perty of the person who had solemnly 
given them away. Besides, the disap- 
pearance of the offering by the action 
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of fire, and the ascent of its savoury 
elements in the smoke, might designate 
God’s acceptance of the gift. Judge, 
therefore, of the reasonableness of the 
following passage from the discourse 
before-mentioned (by Dr. Pye Smith, 
p. 6): 

“The worship by sacrifices” (says 
he) “ has been alleged to be of the 
nature of a present by way of homage 
to the Supreme Being. On this sup- 
position, must not the bloodless, in- 
nocent, and more natural offering of 
Cain, the fruits of the earth, be deem- 
ed more rational in itself, and more 
likely to be agreeable to the Deity 
than that of Abel, which appears re- 
volting to the feelings of humanity, 
an useless waste of animal life, and as 
an act of Worship manifestly absurd ? 
But passing by the grossness of the 
invention, what conceptions must they 
form of the blessed God, who imagine 
that with such services he could be 
gratified ?” 

How sacrifices can be denied to be 
of the nature of a present, when the 
very name in Hebrew and in the lan- 
guage of every nation by whom they 
have ever been practised, and every 


just definition of them implies it, is 


surprising. And, then, as to Cain’s 
offering being apparently more natural 
and rational than that of Abel, which 
is here described as apparently inhu- 
man, useless and absurb, what can be 
meant by such extravagant expres- 
sions? Is it possible that one who is 
in the habitual practice of tasting ani- 
mal food can find any thing so shock- 
ing and abhorrent from his nature, in 
viewing that waste of life which he 
considers as innocent when incurred 
for the gratification of his appetite, 
practised as an act of grateful and 
solemn homage to the Almighty Be- 
stower? If Dr. Smith were to visit a 
slaughter-house, we doubt not but his 
tender sensibilities would be greatly 
shocked; but from these feelings does 
it follow that the use of animal food 
is criminal? He will not say so. To 
judge of Abel’s feelings in such an 
eccurrence, he should for a moment 
divest himself of the mild and gentle 
tone of feeling cherished by the im- 
munities of a learned profession in the 
civilized walks of life, and should as- 
sume the sentiments of a shepherd 
and keeper of cattle in the simplest 
age of the world. 
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To return: when gifts were thus 
made the method of approach to the 
Almighty, and the consumption of 
these gifts the act by which they were 
presented, it followed that sacrifices 
came to be considered as essential to 
the solemn worship of God; and were 
practised, whatever was the occasion 
on which men felt themselves called 
upon to address God in a solemn and 
express manner. For whatever was 
the occasion, the object desired was 
the favour of God, to which they knew 
no surer way, than by the performance 
of such an act as should substantially 
prove their gratitude, reverence and 
devout regard. 

Such was the ceremony introduced 
as part of the ritual worship amongst 
the Jews: and if its general nature 
and design was at all modified by being 
adopted into the Mosaic institutions, 
it was in the following respects : 

First, it was the principal agent in 
promoting and keeping up that sepa- 
ration of the Jews from every other 
people, which was so important a part 
of the Jewish economy. Nothing can 
so much separate nations from each 
other as a difference in religious in- 
stitutions. And this object seemed 
capable of being sufficiently gained by 
merely reverting to those purer forms 
of worship which had gradually been 
forsaken by the world at large. Some 
nations were sunk into such ignorance 
as to worship the animals which had 
been used in ancient sacrifices, and to 
think the slaughter of them the great- 
est crimes. This was the case with 
the Egyptians ; which is the reason of 


. . . ce 6 OC 
the saving of Moses, Exodus vin. ~0 


in reply to Pharaoh’s declaration, that 
they should be allowed to pertorm 
their sacrifices in Egypt, ‘‘ It is not 
meet to do so, for we shall sacrifice 
the abominations of the Egyptians 0 
the Lord our God.” And, perhaps, 
it is in reference to some Egyptian 
prejudices amongst the Israelites on 
this subject, that Moses says 1m the 
beginning of Leviticus, “ If any man 
of you bring an offering unto the 
Lord, ye shall bring your offering of 
the cattle, even of the herd, and of 
the flock,” de bubis et balantibus. 
See a passage from Moses Egypucus, 
in Outram, lib. i. cap. ix. § 1. An 
it was partly in pursuance of the same 
object that all the utensils made use 
of in Jewish worship were “ s¢P* 
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rated” to that office by institutionary 
and annual sacrifices :_ that they might 
be holy in the eyes of the Israelites, 
but polluted and abominable in the eyes 
of all other people, so that they might 
never become the instruments of an 
abominable or foreign worship. 

Secondly, since the commonwealth 
of Israel had that peculiar form of 
government called a Theocracy, reli- 
gious ceremonies became almost iden- 
tical with civil forms ; and had a po- 
litical as well as a moral meaning. 
Viewed in this light, the Tabernacle 
was a royal pavilion, the priests were 
ministers of state, and sacrifices were 
appointed ceremonies by which the 
people had admission to the kingly 
presence. Hence all the stated daily 
and weekly sacrifices were part of the 
state and pomp of civil government ; 
and, again, the laws of purification 
prescribed in various cases were to 
hinder the appearance of any thing 
in so august a presence, that would 
be indecent or disrespectful. 

Moreover, there are a few cases of 
mora! transgression (of such a kind 
as are capable of coming before a 
court of law) in which, after ordinary 
legal damages are paid, it is required 
that a trespass-offering shall be made. 
It will not, perhaps, be thought tri- 
fling to describe this as a fine to the 
crown. For the further illustration 
of this view of the subject, see an ex- 
cellent essay, ‘On the Meaning of 
the Atonement,” &c. signed Eusebius, 
Theol. Repos. HI. 385. 

Thirdly, sacrifices under the Jewish 
law served for the support of the 
priests who had families, but were too 
much taken up with attendance upon 
the niceties of the ritual service, to 
have time for providing other means 
of support. This use of sacrifices, 
then, depends upon the expediency 
of having a distinct order of men to 
attend on these things, which will 
scarcely be disputed. — 

Lastly, sacrifices were in some cases 
appointed with the intention of secur- 
ing the general health and safety. The 
Priests were likewise the physicians 
of Israel; and those who had been 
attacked by infectious disorders, were 
to be subject to their examination, 
and by them be pronounced clean, and 
then submit to certain ceremonies and 
purifications for seven days, and finally 
to be presented at the door of the 


tabernacle, and there make certain 
sacrifices, accompanied with rites indi- 
cative of cleansing. ‘These prescribed 
rites were costly, and even the poor 
man, (though in sin-offerings allowed 
to substitute a small offering of flour,) 
was not here excused from offering a 
lamb, a tenth deal of fine flour mingled 
with oil for a meat offering, and a 
log of oil and two turtle doves, or 
two young pigeons, such as he is able 
toget. Levit. xiv. 21, 22. 

The tendency of this was to make 
the people extremely careful to prac- 
tise such rules of cleanliness and tem- 
perance as should save them from 
such troublesome and expensive forms. 
Observe also, that the profit accruing 
to the priests from the performance of 
such ceremonies, would make them 
extremely vigilant and sharp-sighted 
in detecting the presence of those dan- 
gerous complaints, of which the symp- 
toms are given with so much exact- 
ness in the 14th and 15th chapters of 
Leviticus. 

The atonements and offerings re- 
quired in purification of various other 
unclean states of body, (though in part 
they were probably » Danse to repre- 
sent the necessity of moral purity, and 
the sinfulness of indulging wrong 
desires,) were principally devised with 
a view to considerations of health. 
The following observation is made by 
Grotius upon Levit. xv. 2: ‘ Scien- 
dum in Syrie locis et vicinis non 
minus, Thy yovoppoay, quam Ta eupnva 
habere aliquid contagione nocens ; 
unde ista, legibus qua a lepra legibus 
non longi abeunt constriguntur.” To 
this observation from Grotius, Dr. 
Outram subjoins the following sen- 
tence, “‘ Sed et ita forte significatum 
mortalia et immunda hominum cor- 
pora non nisi sacrificio aliquo (id 
quod autem est sacrificium Christi 
cujus hac omnia figure erant) ad im- 
mortalitatem sacratum ivi.” And in 
a similar manner Dr. Magee argues, 
(No. 38, p. 337, Vol. I.) “ It deserves 
to be considered,” he says, “‘ whether 
the pains of child-bearing, and all 
other diseases of the human body, 
(of which leprosy in the eastern coun- 
tries was deemed the most grievous,) 
being the signal consequences of that 
apostacy which had entailed these 
calamities on the children of Adam, it 
might not,’ &c. P 

t is the prevalence of these gratui- 
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tous and unfounded assertions which 
has made it necessary to give this sub- 
ject so full and so minute a consider- 
ation. We proceed briefly to shew, 
that there is no authority for using 
such unnatural and fanciful interpreta- 
tions ; and having described that which 
we conceive to have been the real de- 
sign and chief end of sacrifice under 
the Mosaic law, we go 

In the second place, to inquire whe- 
ther there is any antecedent probabi- 
lity in the supposition that sacrifices 
under the Mosaic law were intended 
to have a prospective reference to dis- 
tant events, (or in other words,) do 
they appear to have been typical of 
Christ? 

Our argument has hitherto been 
general, and to this effect: either to 
prove that there were other good and 
sufticient reasons for the institution of 
Jewish sacrifices, or else that there 
was ho vicarious import in any of the 
Jewish sacrifices, or any of their ad- 
junct ceremonies. My object, now, is 
to shew that it could not be inferred 
from any part of the Mosaic record 
that sacrifices were intended as types 
of future events, or that Christ was in 
any way expressed by them. I say 
inferred, for no one pretends to pro- 
duce any positive declaration of this 
doctrine to be found in the books of 
Moses, or indeed in any part of the 
Old Testament. 

A type, in the theological sense, 
is correctly defined, a divinely ap- 
pointed symbol of any thing future ; 
or an example so given and provided 
by God, as that by the nature of its 
institution it plainly prefigures that 
future thing. “* Futuri alicujus sym- 
bolum quoddam, aut exemplum ita a 
Deo comparatum, ut ipsius plane 
instituto futurum illud preefiguret.”’ 
Outram, lib. i. cap. 18, § Ll. 

Two things, then, are necessary to 
constitute a type: divine appointment 
of the thing as a syinbol, and the 

futurity at the time of appointment of 
the thing typified. To apply this, 
sacrifice does not appear to have been 
a type of the death of Christ, or of 
the satisfaction of sins by his death ; 
because we do not see that it was 


originally appointed for that purpose. 
If it had been the main, nay onypere 
real object of that rite when first 
appointed to be a type of Christ, it 
would have been of more consequence 
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to record the divine institution of saeri. 
fice, and the end for which it was 
appointed, than any other circum. 
stance whatever connected with the 
patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, 
But the institution of sacrifice is not 
on record, and we do not find it in any 
way combined with those passages in 
the Pentateuch, which are generally 
considered as having a prophetic refer. 
ence to Christ. 

If, as popular writers on theology 
assert, this rite of sacrifice was insti- 
tuted immediately on the fall of man, 
to typify the future sacrifice whieh 
should be made as a satisfaction for 
sin by the death of Christ, why was 
not this expressed on that oceasion 
when prophetic mention is made of 
Christ? What could have been more 
natural than for the Almighty, when he 
spoke of the ‘‘ seed of the woman,” 
to have connected with this prophecy 
the mention of that visible symbol of 
his death, and the satisfaction thereby 
afforded for sins, which it is affirmed 
that sacrifice was intended to afford? 

Again, when Moses spoke of “* the 
prophet like unto himself, whom God 
should raise up from the midst ot 
Israel,” if he spoke of the same person 
whose sacrifice it was the chief object 
of his institutions to typify, how natu- 
ral, obvious and proper for him to 
have pointed ont the connexion be- 
tween his oral declaration, and the 
symbolical figures by which it was 
declared to the eye. : 

Secondly, the Old Testament is un- 
favourable to the notion that sacrifice 
was typical of Christ, in another re- 
spect, that its importance and efficacy 
are in various passages of Scripture 
studiously depreciated, and the strong- 
est expressions used to shew its com- 
parative insignificance. Now, as it 8 
alleged that this Jewish ceremony 
occupied the precise place of the great 
sacrifice of Christ while the law lasted, 
it was to be expected that the holy 
writers under the law would have 
spoken of it with a portion of the 
same reverence and pious regard which 
is expressed by all who look upon the 
death of Christ as the proper ongin@ 
of sacrifice; and that however they 
might have blamed the error of those 
who forgot the true end of sacrifice, 
and “placed its efficacy in the nak 
rite as if aught accrued to God “eo 
by,” still they would have taken 
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care.to guard against being understood 
to disparage the inherent and essential 
importance of the rite. And yet, hear 
the style which they freely adopt: 
«| will not reprove thee for thy sacri- 
fices or thy burnt-offerings, continu- 
ally before me. I will take no bul- 
lock out of thy house, nor he-goats 
out of thy folds. For every beast of 
the forest is mine, and the cattle upon 
a thousand hills.” Psalm 1. 8—10. 
“Thou desirest not sacrifice; else 
would I give it: thou delightest not in 
burnt-offering. The sacrifices of God 
are a broken spirit: a broken spirit 
and a contrite heart, O God, thou 
wilt not despise.” Psalm li. 16, 17. 
 Wherewith shall I come before the 
Lord, and bow myself before the most 
high God? Shall I come before him 
with burnt-offerings, with calves of a 
year old? Will the Lord be pleased 
with thousands of rams, or with ten 
thousands of rivers of oil? Shall] give 
my first-born for my transgression, the 
fruit of the body for the sin of the 
soul? He hath shewed thee, O man, 
what is good; and what doth the Lord 
thy God require of thee, but to do 
justly, to love mercy, and to walk 
humbly before thy God?” Micah vi. 
6—8. “I desired mercy and not 
sacrifice, and the knowledge of God 
more than burnt-offerings.” Hosea 
vi.6. “To do justice and judgment 
is more acceptable unto the Lord than 
sacrifice.’ Prov. xxi. 3. See also 
Isaiah i. 12—20; Amos v. 21—24. 

_ There are many other passages of 
similar import ; and an ingenious and 
able writer, (W. J. Fox, in Letters to 
Dr. Pye Smith,) makes the following 
just remarks with regard to them : 
“ Ceremonial observances are brought 
into contrast with holiness of heart 
end life frequently, with a future and 
more valuable sacrifice never.” 

Now, in what way is this to be 
«counted for, but by supposing in- 
spited men under the old covenant 
wholly ignorant of any such prospec- 
tive reference in their sacrifices? For 
only Compare their mode of speaking 
of them, with the expressions used by 
'ristian writers believing in the doc- 
rine of the real sacrifice of Christ. 

OW greatly this doctrine, too, has 
hes sea ser all Protestants ac- 

oe ge, and yet what is their lan- 
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“ The sacrifice of the Son of God is 
the chief article of our message; the 
sun of our system, the central orb to 
which all the lines of Christian truth 
converge.” (Dr. Pye Smith’s Dise. 
p. 58.) A thousand equally glowing 
passages might be collected from the 
writings of Christians believing in the 
real sacrifice of Christ. 

We proceed, thirdly, to another 
argument taken from the Old Testa- 
ment, as opposed to this typical sys- 
tem of interpreting the ceremonial 
observances under the Mosaic law : 
namely, the absence from the writ- 
ings of the Old Testament of those 
metaphysico-theological dogmas, upon 
which the necessity of a satisfaction 
for the sins of men by a substituted 
victim is founded. These dogmas 
should have been quite familiar to the 
holy writers of the Jewish Church, if 
it be true that daily ordinances of wor- 
ship were formed for the express pur- 
pose of reminding them of it. 

And how terrific in the hands of 
Isaiah, Hosea and Ezekiel, would have 
been the doctrines of vindictive jus- 
tice, unmitigated hatred of sin, infi- 
nite wrath, inflexible severity in God ; 
in man, inherent depravity, the bur- 
then of damnation, an infinite penalty, 
and consequent despair, and an ‘* indu- 
bitable sense of Jehovah’s righteous 
abhorrence and rejection!” In what 
strains of plaintive melancholy would 
Jeremiah have lamented over the lost 
state of man; and how might the rest 
of those sublime writers in the Jewish 
Church have been expected to have 
lent the strength of their distinct 
powers, in magnifying the influence 
of these doctrines, and placing in every 
grand and impressive light this awful 
proof of divine justice, holiness and 
severity! But there is confessedly 
little or nothing in these writings that 
can even be adapted to the use of this 
system of theology; whilst on the 
other hand there are those large, un- 
limited, vast and glorious declarations 
of the boundless freedom of the Divine 
grace, his absolute sovereignty over all 
the creatures he hath made, and laws 
which he hath enacted, enabling him 
to forgive sin wherever he pleaseth 
so todo; and finally, of his willingness 
to forgive without any payment of the 
penal debt upon the mere reformation 
of the sinner, that it seems impossible 
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to devise language that shall more 

strongly controvert all the positions 

on which the necessity of the sacrifice 

of Christ is founded. 

{lo be concluded in’ the next Number. } 
ee 


Stapleton, near Bristol, 
Sir, March 10, 1823. 

BOUT twelve months ago, I felt 
so strongly impressed with the 
view of the origin of evil, which has 
been stated in your last number, (p. 
85,) by your correspondent ‘* Rusti- 
cus,” that I reduced my thoughts to 
writing, with the intention of commu. 
nicating them to you for insertion in 
your valuable miscellany; but from 
the important results which appeared 
to follow from my new theory, and 
considering that the origin of evil was 
a subject which had been deeply con- 
sidered, and elaborately and repeated. 
ly investigated by the mightiest minds 
and the ablest pens, 1 was led to doubt 
either the originality or the truth of 
my own impressions, and therefore 
laid the subject aside for future con- 
sideration and inquiry ; and from that 
time till the present I have occasion- 
ally mentioned my impressions to 
several of my theological friends, both 
ministers and others, for their opinions, 
and had recently made up my mind 
to transinit my thoughts to you with- 
out farther delay, when on perusing 
your last aumber, I was both surprised 
and pleased to observe that nearly the 
same views had been taken of the sub- 
ject by your intelligent correspondent 
Rusticus; but as my notion of the 
origin and existence of evil is proposed 
and supported by a somewhat differ- 
ent train of argument, and may from 
its being, if not more logically, more 
simply and methodically stated than 
that of Rusticus, tend to confirm and 
elucidate the subject, I shall subjoin 
an outline of the arguments as they 
occurred and were committed to writ- 
ing at the time before alluded to, and 
which appear to me to reduce the 
matter to the certainty of demonstra- 
tion. Though you will see much repe- 
tition in it, I shall not attempt to 

alter it lest I should destroy its force. 
Proposition —Every being not sub- 
ject to moral and natural evil must 
necessarily be infinite, and as it will 
be admitted that there can be but one 
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infinite Being, it follows, that all other 
beings must be thus subject; in other 
words, it is not in the possible power 
of infinity itself to create a being not 
subject to moral and natural ill, Ip 
proof of this proposition, it will be 
granted that the one infinite Being 
cannot make an equal, since any ere- 
ated being would be but a creature; 
hence he cannot make a being with 
unlimited or infinite attributes, but 
only with limited or finite ones. Li- 
mited attributes, therefore, must be 
the inheritance of every created being, 
however exalted. Let us then trace 
the consequent and necessary effects 
of limited attributes. Infinite  attri- 
butes alone can be always infallibly 
right; limited attributes, therefore, 
necessarily imply the liability and 
moral certainty of miscalculation, fal- 
libility and error: for unless created 
beings could look with the eye of 
absolute omniscience and prescience ; 
act with the hand of omnipotence ; 
and direct with the unerring certainty 
of infinite Wisdom, it would be utterly 
impossible for them to seeure the 
intended eflects of their own designs ; 
and hence must necessarily arise, mis- 
calculation, failure and error: and this, 
without going a single step farther, 
introduces us to what is called moral 
evil, if not to natural also, since all 
moral evil is nothing more than a 
miscalculation of happiness. And a 
similar train of reasoning will bring 
us to what is commonly termed natu- 
ral evil, which follows from the proo! 
of moral evil, since as it must be 
admitted that moral evil is only 4 
miscalculation of happiness, and that 
that miscalculation produces pain i- 
stead of pleasure, it follows necessarily 
that at least some part of natural 
evil, i.e. the pain and misery, bot 
mental and bodily, which arise from 
intemperance or any other source, © 
in this poiut of view only the effect of 
a miscaleulation of happiness. But 
that all created beings must necessarily 
be subject to natural evil upon a still 
larger scale on account of the limite: 
nuture of their attributes, will appea 
by the following method of demonstra 
tion. One infinite Being alone ce” 
trouls the universe and alli its causess 
it is a contradiction to suppose the 
existence of more than one ; and hence 
it follows necessarily, that all other 
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beings must be subject to to this con- 
troul and those causes: limited attri- 
butes, therefore, necessarily imply 
subjection, dependence, comparative 
weakness, subjection to various con- 
tending and opposite natural powers, 
over Which the being has no controul— 
the elements for instance, and hence 
we are introduced to vulnerability, 
liability to injury, infirmity, pain, mi- 
sery, and all that is commonly called 
natural evil. Beside which, as we 
find that man is thus necessarily the 
subject of opposite causes, these oppo- 
site causes will necessarily produce 
opposite motives in his mind; and 
two opposite motives will not both 
produce the same effect ; the one will 
be pleasurable, and the other painful. 
And here we must admire the wisdom 
and goodness which constituted mana 
sentient being, since his happiness 
must thus necessarily and entirely 
depend on change and fluctuation ; 
and since no created being, and espe- 
cially one with his sensitive powers, 
could derive any happiness whatever 
in that torpid state which would be 
the necessary result of not being the 
subject of these causes, and of the sen- 
sations of pain and pleasure, hope and 
fear, which serve to keep in action his 
powers and expand his faculties, in 
the ardent pursuit of pleasure and 
woidance of pain, and thus consti- 
tute his best happiness. Without 
motion in the universe, there could 
be no life or animation; and thus with 
man, his happiness is built upon that 
opposition, fluctuation, counteraction, 
aud motion of contending causes and 
eilects, as necessarily yield that alter- 
hate change of pain and pleasure, hope 
«ud fear, which prompt him to perpe- 
tual pursuit and amusement, and there- 
lore to happiness: nor does the im- 
portance or insignificancy of the object 
hae arsuit matter atall; it is enough 
hae eaeaeee pursuit, and the hap- 
a i by pursuit, is the 
butterfly or gl the object of it be a 
1 HY OF a comet. 
eon l ty for the sake of per- 
eril, ace oa ie of moral and natural 
tation a, at to their common accep- 
piueies 7 ine . principles, Tam fully 
to == hey dy are only arbitrary 
sles "hilo “ the same meaning ; 
ean be onl ae speaking, evil 
of pais y that which is productive 
1, and good only that which is 
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productive of pleasure: and were we 
to investigate the subject deeply, we 
should discover natural evil constantly 
arising from moral evil, and vice versa ; 
since the miscalculation of happiness 
which has before been proved to con- 
stitute moral evil, is only to be deplored 
on account of its consequent produc- 
tion of natural evil, i. e. the pain and 
misery attendant upon intemperance, 
&c.; and hence all moral good and ill 
will be found to be nothing more than 
the production of natural good and 
ill: and thus all good and ill, both 
moral and natural, must be referred 
to, and determined by, the pain or 
pleasure of which they are productive, 
for it is the consequences of all actions 
which alone can constitute them good 
or evil. And this is evidently the best 
and surest standard of vice and virtue ; 
for since pain cannot be made plea- 
sure, so for the very same reason, vice 
cannot be made virtue. In any other 
sense, moral and natural good and ill, 
vice and virtue, are but mere words, 
and have no precise meaning. 

Imperfection, then, or rather neces- 
sary evil, for I believe with Pope, that 
“* man’s as perfect as he ought,” or 
was designed to be, is the necessary 
inheritance of all created intelligences, 
and I flatter myself that the proposi- 
tion has been fully supported, that it 
is impossible even for infinite Power 
itself to make a being free from evil. 
Nor is this any detraction whatever 
from infinite Power, since it cannot be 
necessary to the existence of infinite 
Power, that it should be capable of 
working impossibilities; neither can 
it be essential to Deity, that he should 
be capable of making an equal, The 
vulgar maxim, that “* nothing is im- 
possible with God,” here finds, like 
most other rules, an exception, and 
that without being at all derogatory 
to the infinite nature of either of the 
divine attributes. 

Supposing this hypothesis to be wel 
founded, several highly important in- 
ferences arise from it, with the same 
certainty of demonstration, which I 
am led to suppose attends the hypo- 
thesis itself ; and amongst others, 

1. Jt affords a most complete an- 
swer to the questions which have 
hitherto perplexed alike every system 
of theology, in every age of the world, 
i. e. Why does an infinitely wise, 
omnipotent and benevolent God, allow 
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the existence of vice and misery? How 
are they to be reconciled with the 
Divine attributes? If God be the 
only Creator and Author of all things, 
which must unquestionably be allowed, 
and therefore the Creator and Author 
of vice and misery, how can these evils 
be reconciled with the infinite good- 
ness and wisdom of that Almighty 
Being, who is supposed (though erro- 
neously) to have full power utterly to 
abolish these evils from existence, or 
else to have created the universe with- 
out them ? These questions have often 
been satisfactorily aad plausibly an- 
swered, by affirming that by the in- 
troduction and existence of evil, the 
Almighty best promotes his wise and 
benevolent designs upon the whole ; 
and therefore uses evil as an instru- 
ment in the production of general 
good. But this answer is only plausi- 
ble, and by no means conclusive, and 
rests entirely upon that faith in infi- 
nite goodness and wisdom, which those 
attributes are calculated to inspire ; 
but the original difficulty still remains, 
and is alike common to all systems of 
faith, i. e. Why could not an_ infi- 
nitely wise, powerful and benevolent 
Being, have | alata with the exist- 
ence of evil, and have produced the 
same happy effects from happier 
causes? The reply to this question 
has commonly been, ‘* The Almighty 
could doubtless have dispensed with 
evil, but it is evident from its actual 
existence, that he judged its existence 
best calculated, upon the whole, to pro- 
duce his benevolent designs.” But this 
reply still rests solely upon an appeal 
to faith in the Divine attributes, and 
the difliculty of the question remains 
the same; but the answer to be drawn 
from the foregoing hypothesis appears 
to be of itself absolutely it Ay 
i. e, because the Almighty cannot 
do impossibilities—because he cannot 
make an infinite being or an equal, 
(which every being not subject to evil 
must necessarily be,) and therefore 
because, without the existence of evil, 
there could not have been any created 
intelligences whatever, he could not 
have been a Creator at all. 

2. It affords a demonstrable refuta- 
tion of the reputed orthodox doctrine 
of the absolute primeval perfection of 
man, without being subject at crea- 
tion, either to moral or natural evil; 
since the foregoing hypothesis proves, 





that evil is the necessary and conse. 
quent attendant of every created being, 

3. It presents a complete refuta. 
tion of the old Heathenish and reputed 
Orthodox notion of inherent inmor. 
tality ; since as there can be but oye 
Being possessed of unlimited or ing. 
nite attributes, he alone can be capa. 
ble of infinite duration: and hence, 
without entering into the intricate 
inquiry concerning the materiality or 
immateriality of the human soul, a 
subject in which the loftiest geniuses 
have ‘‘ found no end in wand’ring 
mazes lost,’ a conclusion must be 
drawn, that in order to render the 
existence of any created intelligence 
infinite in duration, that existence must 
necessarily be revived, prolonged and 
continued on to infinity, by repeated 
renewals and changes from time to 
time, by the sovereign power of the 
one sole infinite Being; since no cre- 
ated existence is, or can be, of itself, 
i.e. of its own constituent parts or 

roperties, capable of enduring ever- 
astingly, for want of the attribute of 
infinity. 

There are some other inferences of 
minor importance, drawn from the 
foregoing hypothesis, which I have not 
thought necessary at present to set 
forth, and wishing to see this impor- 
tant subject thoroughly investigated 


in your valuable work, I am, &c. _ 
G. P. HINTON. 


—— 
Colyton, 
Sir, May 0, 1823. 

_ reply was given to an appeal 
made to me, and I suppose to 
many others. The appeal, as @ por- 
tion of academical history, may no 
be unworthy of preservation, whatever 
may be thought of the reply. A copy 
of my letter being taken and not dated, 
I cannot recollect the year when this 
dispute happened, but am pretty sure 
the worthy Mr. Horsey was the pm 


cipal tutor at the time. ~ 
JOSEPH CORNISH. 


GENTLEMEN, ’ 

I HAVE given serious attention to your 
printed letter, and am clearly of opimio's 
that Mr. Coward’s Trustees are by no 
means chargeable with persecution, he 
acting in any degree inconsistent ™! 
the most generous principles of liberty, 
because they prohibit students the ree 
written forms in the devotions of | 
family. 
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It seems to me highly expedient, and 
almost indispensably necessary, for every 
ene who takes on him the office of a 
teacher amongst any denominations of 
Christians, or, indeed, amongst persons 
of avy other religion, to be able to pray 
extempore with readiness and propriety, 
even though forms be generally used by 
the community to which he belongs. 
There are cases and circumstances to 
which no forms can be suited, and under 
which the use of free prayer would tend 
much to excite a spirit of devotion, and 
to promote the great ends for which 
prayer is appointed. 

In order to pray extempore with readi- 
ness and propriety, the practice must be 
adopted early; and as it is at present, 
and likely to be for many years to come, 
(I hope and believe for ever,) essential to 
a Dissenting minister’s general acceptance 
and usefulness that he should be able to 
do this; those who have the management 
of our seminaries are fully justified in 
withholding their assistance from those 
who refuse thus to endeavour to qualify 
themselves. 

You seem to think that the considering 
prayer as an academical exercise, is a 
profanation of it. I cannot see the mat- 
ter in this light, or conceive the Divine 
Majesty is offended when young students 
for the ministry, or any men whatever, 
pray on particular occasions with a direct 
view to being rendered more extensively 
useful, and the being enabled more effec- 
tually to promote his glory. Such will 
have that reverence for the Almighty on 
their souls, as may be humbly hoped will 
reuder such prayers an acceptable sacri- 
fice. If to pray extempore in public be 
desirable, some means must be used to 
improve a person’s abilities, and those 
who have the management of education 
must have a right to insist (if any reluc- 
tance be expressed), that on some occa- 
sions those do this who are assisted in 
their preparatory studies. ‘The students 
might with as much reason refuse to 
compose their own sermons, under a 
pretence that they could employ their 
time better, and better promote the spi- 
ritaal good of their hearers by delivering 
the compositions of others, or even to 
apply to the study of the classics or phi- 
losophy, that they might be able to de- 
vote more time to divine meditations. 

The case of the martyrs is not at all in 
point, and possibly was the hasty sug- 
gestion of some younger student. For 
any number of men to force others to 
profess sentiments, or to join in religious 
‘ervices which they do not approve, is 
Persecution. The forcing. men to con- 
tribute the smallest part of their pro- 
perty or their time to the support of a 
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religion they do not approve, is persecu- 
tion. But surely any individual may de- 
vote his own fortune or a part of it to 
what purposes he pleases, and those who 
choose to partake of the fortune of this 
private individual, ought in all reason to 
comply with his terms; and for any to 
call him on this account a persecutor, 
would be an uncharitable perversion of 
language. I do not believe it can be 
made to appear that Mr. Coward's ‘Trus- 
tees in any instance act contrary to his 
will, 

It is expressed in such terms as fully 
to justify them in doing what they have 
done : ** Exhorting the students to exa- 
mine freely and seriously, to make the 
word of God their guide, and apply to 
him for direction.” If any prove Armi- 
nians, Arians or Socinians, the ‘Trustees 
do not make them so, Calvinists, Trini- 
tarians and Athanasians have no dis- 
couragements thrown in their way, no 
books withheld which tend to establish 
them in such principles; and however 
Mr. Coward might occasionally express 
himself, yet if he had really been the 
bigot some have supposed, he would 
have fixed on very different men from 
Watts, Doddridge, Neal, &c., as the ma- 
nagers of his charities. Suppose a Papist 
should bequeath by his will a large sum 
to instruct young persons “ in the prin- 
ciples of the Christian religion,” would 
this oblige the trustees of that will, in 
all after ages, to receive none but Papists 
into a participation of the benefit, and to 
exclude those who appeared likely to de- 
viate from the faith of Rome? Should 
they neglect to instruct young persons in 
the principles of the Christian religion, 
then they would not be true to their 
trust. Mr. Coward's Trustees are to 
educate and endeavour to qualify persons 
for the ministry amongst Dissenters, and 
though some few congregations may adopt 
Liturgies, and others approve of written 
forms, yet, whilst this is not generally 
liked, it is a necessary part of a Dissent- 
ing minister’s education to be able to 
pray extempore, and the Trustees ought 
not to be condemned, but, on the con- 
trary, merit the thanks of every friend to 
the Dissenting interest for insisting on 
the students’ using proper means for 
acquiring this ability. Aud should they 
withdraw their assistance from those who 
refuse to adopt the methods they pre- 
scribe, no infringement would be made 
on the rights of conscience. They do net 
require the students to declare their ap- 
probation of extempore prayer Im pre- 
ference to written or printed forms; they 
do not insist on their introducing any 
particular words and expressions; and as 
it was never yet pretended, and I sup- 
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pose never will, by any man in his senses, 
that extempore prayer is in itself an un- 
lawful or unscriptural practice, the ‘Trus- 
tees have a clear and undoubted right, 
if they think it expedient and proper, to 
forbid the use of any other mode in the 
family of which they are to be considered 
as the masters and heads. 

1 could have said much more, but my 
time is greatly taken up; however, being 
called upon, I was willing to give you 
my opinion, and in all your endeavours 
to serve God in the gospel of his Son, 
vou have the fervent prayers of your sin- 
cere well-wisher, 

and humble servant, 
JOSEPH CORNISH. 
 —— aE 


Remarks on Passages of Scripture. 
July 2, 1823. 


— oter et quater beatos illos, quo- 
rum itaest affectus animus, ut nusquam 
suayius, quam in his studiis conquiescat. 

MUuReETUS, 


JSALM Wii. 8. ‘ Awake up, my 
guory.’—On the translation and 

the import of this clause a few obser- 
vations may be made. The noun is 
justly rendered in the English Bible, 
‘my GLory ;’ no other version of it 
seems admissible. This word has, 
accordingly, been employed, I believe, 
by the majority of translators, cer- 
tainly by the best; by the LXX., the 
Vulgate, Luther, Diodati, Castalio, 
Rosenmiiller, Geddes, Mendelsohn, 
not to speak of many others. It re- 
mains then to inquire, what is the 
meaning of the term? Several com- 
mentators explain it of the tongue ; 
some of the sou/, or mind; to which 
interpretation I give my humble suf- 
frage. Tam not acquainted with any 
passage in which the original substan- 
tive bears unequivocally the sense of 
tongue: it is a very different noun by 
which the Hebrews express that mem- 
ber of the body. The tongue has 
indeed been styled, by later writers, 
‘the glory of our frame;’ and justly 
enough, if the corporeal structure be 
intended, and nothing more. To the 
whole frame of man, considered as an 
intellectual and a moral being, the 
remark, most assuredly, is not appli- 
cable. Nor is there the slightest evi- 
dence, that the Psalmist designed to 
use the word in that limited significa- 
tion upon which I have animadverted. 
Isaiah ix. 6, é- Criticism, when 
(lirected to this famous passage, should 


= 
‘ 


inquire, what is the genuine fers, what 
the correct punctuation, what the true 
rendering and interpretation ? 

Notwithstanding some important 
variations in the LAX.,* I see no rea- 
son for adeparture from the reading in 
the Hebrew Bibles. Those variations 
do not, of necessity, indicate that the 
Gireek translation was framed froma 
different text. 

The division of the words in the last 
clause of verse the sixth, is made thus 
in the Fulgate :+ ** Admirabilis, con- 
siliarius, Deus, fortis, pater futuri 
seculi, princeps pacis.” This pune- 
tuation I am disposed to consider as 
correct. Mr. Kiteat,t in two valuable 
pamphilets,§ has lately illustrated and 
vindicated it: nor, whatever has been 
insinuated, does he ‘* stand exposed 
to the charge of plagiarism,” since he 
evidently possesses the inclination and 
ability to examine the Scriptures for 
himself. 

I receive, in the main, this gentle- 
man’s translation: ‘* his name shall 
be called Wonderful, Counsellor, God, 
Mighty, the Father of the Age, the 
Prince of Peace.’ It is remarkable 
enough, that, for the word here ren- 
dered God, Luther has * held’ [hero}. 
Such, [ had long thought, is the most 
exact and proper version ; but I should 
have spoken very diflidently of it, had 
not I met with the sanction of so great 
an authority. The appeliation * God,’ 
even in the confined and inferior sense 
which it admits, and indeed here re- 
quires, has a singular and incongruous 
position among the epithets and titles 
in this clause, and manifestly breaks 
the climax. 

I am inclined to believe, that the 
Messiah is the personage to whom the 
prophet now directs the attention of 
his readers: had the prediction been 
cited by our Lord, by the evangelists, 
or by the apostles, its meaning would 
have been determined, beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. 

Matt. vi. 10. ‘* Thy kingdom come.” 
The kingdom of God, or the kingdom 
of heaven, is the dispensation of the 
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* Owen's Enquiry, &c., pp. 48, 49+ 

tT Ed. 6th, V. &c. : 

t Mon. Repos. XI. 240; XVIL. 630. 

§ “ Critical Examination of Isaiah, 
ix. 6,” (2d ed.) and “ A Reply to the 
Rev, 8. Slocock,” &c, 











gospel, in its different stages; in its 
rogress, from the commencement of 
it, under the tministry of Christ and 
his inspired followers, to its final and 
most glorious issue, in the universal 
and everlasting ascendancy of know- 
ledge, truth, holiness and bliss.* This 
definition of the phrase, this view of 
the subject, appears to comprehend 
and reconcile the varying, and even 
opposing, sentiments of expositors. 

Matt. xxvii. 25. “ Then answered 
all the people, and said, is blood be 
on us, and on our children!” There 
is one sense in which the destruction 
of the Jewish temple by Titus, and 
the overthrow of that state, became a 
judicial punishment of the nation ; 
their ambitious desire of a temporal 
Messiah, led them to reject and crucify 
Jesus of Nazareth; and it was exactly 
the same disposition that brought on 
their downfal, by means of the rest- 
lessness and tumults,f which provoked 
the Roman emperor beyond endu- 
rance, 

Matt. xxvii. 51. ‘‘— behold the 
vail of the temple was rent in twain,” 
&e. From the wonders accompany- 
ing the crucifixion of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, it has been argued, that his 
nature was superhuman. The argu- 
ment is utterly destitute of foundation. 
Who then was the author of those 
miracles? Almighty God, and he 
alone, For what purpose were they 
wrought? Doubtless, in attestation 
of the mission and the character of his 
beloved Son. An extraordinary, and, 
it would seem, a miraculous appear- 
ance, marked the removal of Elijah t 
from the world. Shall we, therefore, 
conclude, that Elijah possessed a super- 
human nature and a pre-existent soul ? 
Yet such an inference would justly 
follow from the reasoning brought 
under our notice. Consistency, in- 
deed, requires the advocates of this 
opinion to go much further. Why do 
i stop short in their imaginations, 
and not exclaim, at once, with Sir 
Richard Steele,§ “ The earth trem- 
bles, the temple rends, the rocks 
urst, the dead arise: which are the 
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* Matt. iii. 2, v. 19, viii. 11; 1 Cor. 
Xv, 24, 

t Joseph. D. B. J. lib. vi. cap. ix. 
Hudson). 
{ 2 Kings ii. 11. 
§ Christian Hero, (Oxford, 1802,) 71. 
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quick ? which are the dead? Sure 
nature, all nature, is departing with 
her Creator.” This, whatever else it 
be, is not scriptural theology. 

Matthew xxviii, 19. ‘* — teach 
(uaOnrevcare) all nations.” There 
cannot be a reasonable doubt as to 
the just rendering, viz. ‘ make disci- 
ples of,” &e. It is true, we may be 
unable to produce from the elassical 
writers an example of this verb being 
used transitively. But that authority 
is not requisite, and sometimes may 
even mislead us, when we are inter- 
preting the books of the New Testa- 
ment. In the present case, Acts xiv. 
21, ‘when they had taught many,” 
(had made many disciples], is sufli- 
cient and decisive. Suppose that in 
these two instances the translation 
was, ** act [or conduct yourselves] {or 
they acted or conducted themselves | 
as disciples,” what becomes of the 
accusatives Ney ta 8Ovq sKxavous | 
Which immediately follow? 

Acts xix. 5, 6. “ When they heard 
this, they were baptized in [into] the 
name of the Lord Jesus. And when 
Paul had laid his hands upon them, 
the Holy Ghost [Spirit] came on 
them,” &e. We cannot reason, in 
fairness, from this case to the effects 
of Christian baptism in ordinary times. 
Nor does the New Testament supply 
an example of the gifts of the Holy 
Spirit having been communicated to 
the members, and, among these, the 
infants, of households, the heads of 
which received that initiatory rite: no 
such gifts were imparted to the family 
of Lydia, none to the family of the 
gaoler at Philippi. In one word, the 
doctrine of baptismal regeneration 
finds no support, but the contrary, in 
the apostolic practice and doctrine. 
The recent, if it be not the still-exist- 
ing controversy on the subject, has 
not perhaps engaged a// the attention 
which it deserves. There is a large 
class of readers who satisfy themselves 
with smiling, or frowning, on the 
claims of those who take the afirma- 
dive of the question. But, whatsoever 
he thought of the nature and basis of 
these claims, the matter should not 
be so lightly treated. Unscriptural 
tencts have sometimes been employed 
as weapons against religious freedom. 
If baptism be indeed the channel 
through which spiritual or moral 
regeneration flows; if the rite be 
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essential for this purpose; if it can 
only be administered by legitimate 
successors of the apostles; and if a 
certain order of men are considered as 
sustaining that character exclusively, 
what will be the consequences? Some 
of the most disgusting, arrogant and 
pernicious exertions of ecclesiastical 
dominion, 

1 Peter vy. 8. “ Be sober, be vigi- 
lant: because your adversary the devil, 
as a roaring lion, walketh about, seek- 
ing whom he may devour.” I regard 
this verse as having, in substance, the 
same import with Ephes. v. 16,  Re- 
deeming the time, because the days 
are evil.” The passages are identical, 
in respect of the exhortation which 
they contain, and of the state of things 
which they describe ; namely, an age 
of persecution, the existence of an 
accuser, & calumniator, an informer, 
whose violence, and whose stratagems, 
endangered the temporal safety of the 
early Christians. 

N. 


ee 
Letter of Mendelsohn to Lavater. 


{ We have received this letter in print, 
with an introduction, evidently from 
some Jewish pen :—‘* The follow- 
ing letter from the learned J/en- 
delsohn to bis celebrated friend La- 
rater, not having been hitherto in 
extensive circulation in this country, 
has been republished for the more 
general perusal of those who have 
een tedeced by either mistaken 
feelings of kindness, or by inter- 
ested misrepresentations, to inter- 
fere with the religious opinions of 


the Jews.” | 


Reverenp Frienp or Man, 
ft 1U have thought proper to dedi- 
cate to me “* Bonnet’s Inquiry 
into the Evidences of Christianity,” 
which you have translated from the 
French ; and, in the Dedication, to 
conjure me, in the most solemn man- 
ner, before the eyes of the public, to 
refute this writing, as far as the essen- 
tial arguments by which the facts of 
Christianity are supported appear to 
me ill-founded; but so far as I find 
them just, to do what prudence, love 
of truth and integrity command me 
to do, and what Socrates would have 
done, had he read this work, and found 
it unanswerable, 
That is, to abandon the religion of 


my forefathers, and confess the truth 
of that which Bonnet vindicates — 
And, assuredly, were this my opinion, 
and could I ever be base enough ‘to 
let prudence enter into my considera. 
tion in connexion with integrity and 
the love of truth, I should, in this 
case, find them all in the same seale. 

I am fully convinced that this act of 
yours has sprung from a pure source, 
and I can impute to you none but 
amiable and philanthropic motives. | 
should be worthy of no honest man’s 
esteem, if I did not answer, with a 
grateful heart, the friendly dispositions 
you manifest towards me in the dedi- 
cation. But I cannot deny it, this 
writing from you strongly surprises 
me. I could have expected any thing 
sooner than a publie challenge Srom 
Lavater. Since you still recollect 
the confidential discourse 1 had the 
pleasure to hold with you, and your 
worthy friends, in my chamber, you 
cannot have forgotten how often I 
sought to turn the conversation from 
religious to more indifferent subjects ; 
how much you and your friends were 
forced to press me, before I could be 
brought to open my mind on a ques- 
tion of so much importance to the 
heart. 

If I do not mistake, assurances were 
at that time given, that no pwAlic use 
should erer be made of any thing then 
said. Yet I would rather suppose 
myself in an error, than impute to 
you the violation of a promise. 

But if, in my chamber, and among 
a small number of worthy persons of 
whose good intentions I had reason to 
be persuaded, Iso sedulously avoided an 
explanation, it was easy to guess that 
I must be extremely averse to a public 
one, and that I must be embarrassed 
when the voice which demands it can- 
not be deemed contemptible. What, 
then, could induce you thus, contrary 
to my will, which was known to you, 
to force me into the arena, which I so 
heartily wished never to enter? An 
if you even ascribed my aversion t0 
mere timidity and bashfulness, does 
not swch a weakness deserve the tole- 
ration and indulgence of an atniable 
mind? But my scruple against en 
tering into religious controversy has 
been neither weakness nor timidity. 
I can say that it was not of yesterday 
I began to examine my religion. 
very early felt the duty of trying ™Y 














opinions and auctions ; and if I have, 
cnee wy early youth, devoted my lei- 
cure hours to science and polite lite- 
rature, it has been almost solely as a 
preparation to this necessary trial; 
other motives / could not have had. 
in my situation I could not expect the 
least temporal advantages in the sci- 
ences. I knew too well that 7 could 
not find prosperity in the world by 
such means. And pleasure? oh, my 
esteemed philanthropist! The con- 
dition to which my brethren in faith 
are condemned in civil life is so far 
removed from all free evercise of the 
powers of the mind, that I - certainly 
could not increase my contentment 
ly learning to know the rights of hu- 
manity in their true point of view. I 
avoid a nearer explanation on this 
topic. —He who knows our condition, 
and has a humane heart, will feel more 
than | can. express. 

After the inquiry of many years, if 
the decision had not been perfectly in 
favour qf my religion, it would have 
been necessarily known by a_ public 
act. [ cannot imagine what should 
bind me to a religion in appearance 
so severe, and so generally despised, 
if were not in my heart persuaded of 
its truth. Whatever the result had 
been, so soon as I found the religion 
of my fathers was not the true one, I 
must have deserted it. Were I in my 
heart convinced of the truth of any 
other, it would be the lowest vileness 
in me to bid defiance to my conviction, 
and be unwilling to recognise the 
trath; and what could seduce me to 
such vileness?—I have already said, 
that prudence, integrity and love of 
t~ith were on one side. Had I been 
indifferent to both religions, and 
laughed at or despised all revelation, 
“know very well what prudence ad- 
vises when conscience is silent: what 
should withhold me? Fear of former 
brethren ? Their temporal power is 
too trifling to be feared. Obstinacy ? 
Indolence? Adherence to habitual 
notions? Since I have devoted the 
sreater part of my life to the inquiry, 

Shall be allowed to have acquired 
ee enough not to sacrifice the 
ruits of my labour to such weaknesses. 
Ou see, hence, that but for an up- 

ut conviction of the truth of my 
— the consequence of my in- 
airy must have shewn itself by a 
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public act; since, however, it strength- 
ened me in that of my fathers, I could 
proceed on my course in silence. with- 
out giving to the world an account of 
my conviction. 

! shall not deny, that I see in my 
religion human additions and abuses, 
which, alas! but too much obscure it. 
What friend of truth can boast, that 
his religion has been found free from 
mischievous human additions? All 
of us recognise the poisoned hand of 
hypocrisy and superstition, all who, 
seeking the truth, wish to purify it, 
without injuring the good and the 
true; but of the essence of my reli- 
gion, I am as firmly and irrefragably 
assured, as you, Mr. Bonnet, or any 
other, can be of yours: and I here 
testify, in the name of the God of 
truth, your and my Creator and Fa- 
ther, by whom you have in your dedi- 
cation conjured me, that I will retain 
iny principles so long as my soul re- 
tains its nature! My remoteness from 
your religion, which I avowed to you 
aud your friends, has in no respect 
diminished, 

And my esteem for its founder ? 
You ought not to have omitted the 
condition which I expressly added, 
and I should then have granted as 
much now. There are certain inqui- 
ries which one must at one time of 
one’s life have ended, in order to pro- 
ceed further, I may assert, that with 
respect to religion, I have done this 
several years ago. I have read, com- 
pared, reflected, and held fast to that 
which I thought good; and yet I 
would have suffered Judaism to be 
overthrown by every polemical lec- 
ture-book, and led in triumph in every 
school exercise, without stirring a 
step in its defence. Without the least 
contradiction on my side, 1 would 
have allowed every scholar, and half 
scholar, to represent out of Scharteck, 
(whom no intelligent Jew now reads,) 
to himself and readers, the most ridi- 
culous ideas of Jewish faith. I wish 
to be able to destroy the contemptu- 
ous opinion which is generally formed 
of a Jew, not by controversial wri- 
tings, but by virtue. 

ly religion, my philosophy, my 
situation in civil lite, all give me the 
strongest motives to avoid all religious 
disputes, and in public writings ¢o 
speak only of those truths which are 
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equally important to all religions.— 
According tu the principles of my re- 
ligion, I ought not to atte mpl the con- 
version of any who are not born under 
our law, This spirit of proselytism, 
whose origin some would gladly throw 
on the Jewish religion, is in fact di- 
rectly averse to it; all our Rabbies 
agree, that the written and oral laws, 
in Which our revealed religion consists, 
are obligatory on our nation only, 
** Moses has wiven to us the law. It 
is an inheritance of the tribe of Jacob.” 
We believe that all other nations are 
directed by Giod to abide by the law 
of nature and the religion of the pa- 
triarchs. ‘They who live according to 
the laws of their religion, of nature, 
and of reason, are called (he virtuous 
men of other nations, and these are 
children of eternal salvation. 

Qur Rabbies are so far from having 
the spirit of conversion, that they even 
command us to dissuade him, by seri- 
ous remonstrances, from his intention, 
who of his own accord would embrace 
our faith, We ought to inform him, 
that by this measure he subjects him- 
self, without necessity, to a heavy 
burden; that in his present situation 
he has only to fulfil the duties of a 
Noachide, in order to be blessed, but 
that, so soon as he adopts the religion 
of the Israelites, he obliges himself 
voluntarily to the severe laws of their 
faith, and he must then obey them, or 
expect the punishment which the le- 
gislator has annexed to the infraction 
of them. We are also bound faith- 
fully to represent to him the miseries 
and troubles and contempt in which 
the nation now lives, in order to deter 
him from a step, perhaps precipitate, 
and which in the event he may repent 
of, 

The religion of my fathers, there- 
fore, twill not be extended. It is not 
our duty, therefore, to send missiona- 
ries to both Indies and to Greenland, 
to preach our faith to its remote inha- 
bitants : the latter in particular, who, 
according to the description of tra- 
vellers, observe the laws of nature, 
alas! better than we, and are, accord- 
ing to our religious creed, an enviable 
pean Whoso is not born to our 

aws ought not to live according to 
our laws ; we consider ourselves alone 
as bound to observe them, and this 
cannot give offence to our fellow-men. 
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Our opinions are thought absurd. |, 
is unnecessary to raise a dispute about 
them. We act according to our cop. 
viction; and others are at liberty to 
raise doubts against the validity of 
laws, which, according to our own 
confession, do not bind them. 

Whether they act justly or benevo- 
lently who so deride our luvs und 
customs, we leave to their own con- 
sciences: so long as we do not seek 
to convince others of our opinions, all 
contest is to no purpose. Ifa Confa- 
cius or Solon lived amongst my cen. 
temporaries, I could, according to the 
principles of my religion, love and 
admire the great man, without having 
the ridiculous thought of converting a 
Confucius or Solon.—Convert? For 
what? <As he does not belong to the 
tribe of Jacob, my religious laws do 
not bind him ; and on doctrinal points 
we should understand each other. Do 
I believe he could be saved?) Oh! I 
believe truly, that he who in this life 
has led men to virtue, cannot be con- 
demned in the other; and I stand in 
fear of no reverend college, whieh, 
like the Sorbonne towards the upright 
Marmontel, can censure me for this 
opinion, 

[ have the happiness to possess 
many excellent friends, men who are 
not of my faith; we love each other 
heartily and honestly, though we sup- 
pose, and take for granted, that in 
matters of faith we are of diflerent 
opinions. I enjoy the luxury of their 
society, which improves and delights 
me. My heart has never secretly 
cried out to me, ‘** woe ta the excel- 
lent soul.’ He who believes that out 
of his church there is no salvation, 
must have this sigh often weighing 
upon his breast. 

It is doubtless the duty of every 
man to spread knowledge and virtue 
amongst his fellow-men, and root out 
prejudices and errors according to his 
yower—hence it might be believed t 
* the duty of every man openly 
oppose religious opinions whic he 
believes false. But all prejudices are 
not equally injurious, and, therefore, 
we are not to treat in the same Way 
all the prejudices which we believe W° 
see in our fellow men. Some are i- 
mtediately hostile to the happiness © 
the human race; their influence on 
iorals is clearly ruinous, and we car 














not expect from them even accidental 
henefit. Such must be directly at- 
tacked by everv friend to man, and 
the more direct the assault, the better: 
all delavs by circuitous means are un- 
justifiable. Of this nature are all the 
errors and prejudices which destroy 
their own and their neighbours’ con- 
tentment and peace, and root out the 
seed of truth and virtue in men before 
itean shoot. On the one side, fana- 
ticism, hatred and the spirit of perse- 
eution ; on the other side, vanity, de- 
bauchery and immoral libertinism. 

But sometimes the opinions of my 
fellow men, which I hold to be errors, 
refer to the higher theoretical princi- 
ples, and are too far removed from 
practice to be immediately injurious ; 
but they constitute, from their very 
generality, the foundation, out of 
which the people who adopt them has 
drawn its system of morals and social 
life; and hence to this portion of the 
human race are accidentally become 
of great importance. Openly to con- 
test such principles, because they ap- 
pear to us prejudices, is, without sup- 
porting the structure, to dig a pit 
under it, in order to examine whether 
it be firm and secure. 

He who cares more for the happi- 
ness of men than his own fame, will 
withhold his opinion concerning pre- 
judices of this description, beware of 
attacking them directly, and without 
the greatest caution, that he may not 
destroy a doubtful principle of morals, 
before his fellows are fit to receive a 
‘rue one. I can, therefore, consis- 
tently with my principles, believe I 
perceive natural prejudices and false 
religious notions, and yet feel myself 
hound to be silent, when these errors 
do not immediately destroy natural 
religion, or the natural law, and much 
more when they are accidentally con- 
nected with the promotion of what is 
sood. It is true, the morality of our 
aan scarcely deserves that name 

0 it is grounded on error, and the 
ohn always be more securely and 
foal a by truth, when it is 
wie, _ » than by prejudice. But 
ma 4 ; it - not recognised, so long 
ates ot become national, so that 
powerfully ae nic on the multitude so 
10 loug y us lcep-rooted prejudice, 
friend of — even — to every 

ue be almost sacred. 
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This modesty is still more incuim- 
bent on me, when the nation which 
one believes to be in such errors, has, 
in other points, made itself venerable 
by wisdom and virtue, and counts 
wnongst It a number of great men, 
who deserve to be considered as be- 
nefactors of the species. So noblea 
portion of the human race must, when 
met by any one, himself human, be 
indulged. Who should be so rash as 
to lose sight of the excellencies of 
such a nation, to attack it where he 
believes he has found a weakness ? 
These are the motives which my reli- 
gion and my philanthropy furnish, 
and induce me carefully to avoid reli- 
gious disputes; add the domestic si- 
tuation in which I live amongst my 
fellow men, and you will think me 
fully justified. I am the member of 
an oppressed people, who must im- 
plore shelter and protection from the 
ruling nation; and even this it obtains 
not every where, and no where with- 
out limitation. My brethren in faith 
are willing to renounce liberties which 
are granted to all other classes of 
men, and are contented if they are 
tolerated and protected. They esteem 
it no small act of beneficence in the 
nation which receives them only on 
tolerable conditions, since, in many 
states, even residence is refused them. 
Is your circumcised friend allowed, by 
the laws, to pay you a visit at Zurich? 
What obligations, then, do we not 
owe to the nation which receives us 
with general philanthropy, and allows 
us, unhindered, to worship the Al- 
mighty according to the manner of 
our forefathers? We enjoy in the 
state in which I live the most becom- 
ing liberty, and ought we not to avoid 
contesting the religion of the govern- 
ing party, that is, attacking our pro- 
tectors on the side of which men of 
virtue are the most sensible ? 

According to these principles it was 
my resolution always to act; and, 
consequently, to shun all religious dis- 
putes, if not compelled by some ex- 
traordinary incident to alter my reso- 
lution. 

Private challenges from men of re- 
spectability | have dared to pass over 
in silence. The intrusion of little 
minds, who thought themselves au- 
thorized publicly to attack me for my 
religion, I have thought myself autho- 
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rized tw despise. But the solemn ap- 
peal of a Lavater compels me, at least, 
to openly declare my mode of think- 
ing—that no one may interpret a si- 
lence, too long preserved, into confes- 
ston or contempt. 

MENDELSOHN. 


"ston 


An Essay on the Causes of the De- 
cline of Nonconformity. 
(Concluded from p. 347.) 


FRESOWARDS the middle of the last 
century, an occurrence took place 

that will furnish another clue to the 
decline of Nonconformity. Within 
the bosom of the Church of England 
there arose a new party of religionists, 
headed by Messrs. Whitefield and Wes- 
ley, who, bringing to the support of 
their cause a oer portion of zeal 
than had been seen for a long time in 
England, soon gained numerous con- 
verts, and created a schism in the 
Church, but without any intention of 
departing from her communion. As 
their followers increased, they took 
possession of some of the vacant meet- 
ing-houses, and built new tabernacles 
or places for religious worship. The 
enthusiastic pretences of these people, 
and their disregard to ecclesiastical 
(liscipline, caused them to be regarded 
with an eye of jealousy and disappro- 
bation by the real Dissenters. But, 
as they addressed themselves in plainer 
language to the common people, whose 
passions are more easily influenced 
than the judgment, it is not surprising 
that they gained an easy access to 
popular favour, and soon supplanted 
them in the esteem of the multitude. 
The congregations that were formed 

by the early apostles of Methodism, 
gave a new feature to the religious 
character of the age. Indifferent al- 
together to the various schemes of 
church government, all their energies 


were directed to the maintenance of 


those doctrines in the belief of which 
they placed the essence of Christianity. 
By giving a mystical turn to the phra- 
seology of Scripture, and converting 
religion into a fanciful intercourse 
with the Deity, they deluded each 
other into a belief that they were the 
peculiar favourites of heaven, and, as 
such, the subjects of a miraculous 
uspiration, The extravagancies they 
committed, under this “impression, 








form a curious department in thy 
history of the human mind; and serve 
to illustrate the danger of departing 
from the suggestions of good sense in 
matters of religion. By disciplining 
the affections to a hatred of the worlu, 
aud an indifference to every pursuit 
that did not contribute directly to the 
promotion of spiritual objects, they 
acquired the distinction of ascetics, 
Moved alone by selfish considerations, 
they were utterly regardless of human 
improvement. With political subjects 
they never meddled, because Christians 
have nothing to do with the affairs of 
this world. From questions in philo- 
sophy or in morals they would start 
with horror, as injurious to the health 
and safety of the soul. Ecclesiastical 
topics were too mean for their notice, 
and they regarded learning as an in- 
pediment to spiritual improvement. 
Adverse to the pleasures of social in- 
tercourse, and to a temperate enjoy- 
ment of the bounties of Providence, a 
morbid sensibility passed with them 
for tenderness of conscience. In fine, 
whatever may be thought of their pre- 
tensions to the next world, the ten- 
dency of their faith was decidedly to 
unfit them for the present. To rea- 
son with persons encircled within the 
folds of this ignorance would have 
been utterly futile ; for, as they fell 
no interest in the discussion of ques- 
tions that concerned material beings, 
so they could never be brought to un- 
derstand them. 

The qualifications necessary for the 
expounders of this sort of reiugios 
were so very few, and so easily attai- 
ed, that their ministers seldom mace 
any pretensions to literature, and wan 
generally taken from the order of me- 
chanics. In their view, to educate me! 
for teachers of religion, was virtually 
to deny the operations of the Spit 
and learning was no better than @ 
mark of the beast. As the pliraseo- 
logy adopted by them in their _ 
was apparently sanctioned by the om 
ral interpretation of the a, 
their appeal to them was frequen j 
and professing to discard the study - 
other books, their knowledge of t 
Bible entitled them to the appellatis 
of good textuaries. ‘To this ats ‘ 
ment they added a fluency of spe = 
acquired by frequent exercise, - 
an carnestucss of manner that 











sorbed the attention of their hearers. 
Professing to receive their message 
immediately from heaven, they as- 
sumed all the authority of inspired 
personages, and dealt about their ana- 
themas with an unsparing hand. Re- 
solving all religion into the possession 
of a supernatural faith, they thought 
that those only who were thus myste- 
riously wrought upon, had any sensi- 
ble token of the Divine favour, con- 
sidering the highest moral worth, 
without it, as no better than splendid 
sin. A love of the marvellous is so 
closely allied to ignorance, that it is a 
food easily digested by the common 
people. Unable to form any just con- 
clusions themselves, they became a 
prey alternately to the passions of 
hope and fear, and were thus prepared 
to resign their consciences to their 
spiritual dictators. A religion thus 
taught and thus acquired, referring all 
the events of the present life to the 
immediate interference of Providence, 
and providing a spiritual remedy for 
the various ills to which it is incident, 
is peculiarly adapted to the common 
people, which accounts for its success. 
But being at variance with good sense, 
and with any rational scheme of im- 
provement, it must ever be confined 
within their precincts. 

Whatever may have been the effect 
of Methodism in confirming the po- 
pular belief in its leading doctrines, 
and in reclaiming the people from vi- 
cious habits, no man who has watched 
its progress, and is qualified to pro- 
houce an opinion upon the subject, 
can doubt for a moment that it has 
had an injurious effect upon the inte- 
rest of Nonconformity, whilst it has 
given vigour and stability to the Na- 
tional Church. Iam well aware that 
it will be contended by a numerous 
class of persons, who are called Dis- 
‘enters, but in reality are no other 
than the spawn of Methodism, that, 
as the main end of preaching is the 
conversion of sinners, in comparison 
with which all other consideratious 
are mere trifles, so this object can be 
attained as well in one place, and by 
oue description of men as by another. 
without disputing the truth of either 
of these propositions, I shall merely 
observe, that they have nothing to do 
with the question of Dissent, which 
Must stand or fall upon considerations 
perfectly distinct. If these are not 
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sufficient to warrant a separation, I 
cannot imagine any tolerable pretence 
to justify its continuanee. In the 
Church of England, the State has pro- 
vided ample means for the instruc- 
tion of the people in the doctrines and 
duties of Christianity ; and she pos- 
sesses a numerous body of clergy who 
are zealously devoted to their work. 
But the same remark will apply 
equally to the Catholic Church, or to 
any other corrupted form of Chris- 
tianity. A dissent from the Church 
of England can only be justified upon 
one of the two following grounds : 
1. That the civil establishment of re- 
ligion is altogether useless or impro- 
per; or, 2. That the present Church 
of England is not the best adapted to 
answer the purposes of truth and uti- 
lity. Whoever leaves it upon any 
other ground has a motive for dissent 
that I cannot comprehend. As for 
the artifice above alluded to, it is alto- 
gether unworthy of notice in the con- 
troversy, any farther than as it has 
served to divert the attention from the 
main subject. 

Since the rise of Methodism, the 
face of Nonconformity has been wholly 
changed, if, indeed, it has not been 
swallowed up in the vortex. The 
original principles of separation have 
been nearly forgotten, or sacrificed to 
the shrine of custom; whilst the pas- 
sions have been entirely absorbed in 
doctrinal contentions. Scarcely known 
any longer as the three denomina- 
tions, they are now distinguished by 
the more popular designations of or- 
thodox and heterodox, two names 
which carry enmity in their foreheads. 
Amongst both parties will be found 
persons holding various shades of opi- 
nion upon the subject of church go- 
vernment ; approximating more or 
less to the National Church or reced- 
ing from it. Someare friendly to the 
principle of church establishments, 
although differing in opinion upon 
their detail ; whilst others are hostile 
to the principle itself. As the Al- 
mighty has not seen fit to entail na- 
tural talent upon the belief of any 
particular theological tenets, and as 
no sect has, as yet, obtained an exclu- 
sive patent for private worth, so per- 
sons of both descriptions will be found 
in each party, as well as some whose 
talents have been improved by educa- 
tion. In point of numbers, the or- 
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thodox Dissenters greatly exceed their 
opponents ; but the congregations of 
the latter usually contain a larger pro- 
portion of persons of wealth and rt- 
linement: it is to be observed, how- 
ever, that these do not abound in the 
congregations of either party. In zeal 
for their respective tenets they may be 
considered as pretty equally matched, 
as they are in providing active means 
for their diffusion; but they differ in 
the degree of importance which they 
attach to them. The orthodox are 
very generally agreed in consigning 
over their adversaries to endless per- 
dition, on account of their misbelief ; 
whilst the innocency of mental error 
is as strenuously contended for by the 
other party. Bigotry is a vice of little 
minds, and to be found more or less 
in all parties. Education does much 
to soften its asperity, but an inter- 
course with the world does more; and 
those whose minds are liberalized by 
philosophy feel the least of its influ- 
ence. Although there is nothing in 
nature more truly contemptible, yet 
there are few vices, perhaps, that so 
generally predominate amongst the 
professors of religion. 

In an inquiry of this nature, it might 
very naturally be expected that the 
writer should enter into some farther 
particulars respecting the present cha- 
racter and condition of the ditterent 
Dissenting parties. But, besides the 
length to which these pages have ex- 
tended, there are other reasons which 
would induce him to be very brief 
upon this subject. In forming opi- 
nions of religious sects, there is always 
danger of being warped by prejudice, 
a disease from which the most mode- 
rate cannot always escape. Every one 
who identifies himself with a party, 
inust feel a partiality for it to a cer- 
tain extent, and a corresponding dis- 
taste to its opponents. This will be 
more particularly the case when the 
mind is undisciplined, or thrown off 
its guard, or when the passions be- 
come heated by enthusiasm. But, 
uncer the influence of happier cir- 
cumstances, it is next to impossible 
to speak without offence. It is very 
true, that, consistently with that de- 
cided attachment which every person 
inust and ought to feel for the con- 
Victions of his own mind, it by no 
means follows that there is any neces- 
sity for misrepresenting cither the 
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opinions or the conduct of our « 
nents, who must be judged by 
saine test as ourselves, and may, per- 
haps, have an equal chance of being 
in the right. In the 

experience, I have found persons of 
all parties who discourse upon reli- 
gious topics with as much confidence 
as if they were capable of a mathema- 
tical demonstration ; and, in accord- 
ance with this feeling, they expect 
their opinions to be received as impli- 
citly as if they were not as much a 
matter of inquiry to others as to 
themselves. ‘This spirit of dogmatism 
is as injurious to truth, as it is offen- 
sive to good sense, and repugnant to 
those kindly feelings which it is the 
interest of every one tocherish. There 
is one Being alone to whom we must 
render an account of the use or abuse 
of our talents, and we have no autho- 
rity to usurp his judgment-seat. If 
we would gain an erring brother, we 
must treat him neither with hatred 
nor reproach, nor hunt him from so0- 
ciety: this would only convert him 
into an enemy, and confirm him in 
his error. But we must shew our 
regard for his welfare by acts of kind- 
ness; and, in short, encourage the 
same feelings towards him which we 
would wish to excite in others towards 
ourselves, under similar circumstances. 
Man is a dependent creature, and 
this reciprocity of action is as much 
a matter of personal interest as tbs 
of duty. 

Upon looking into the state of par- 
ties, the first thing that strikes us Is 
the disappearance of the Presbyterian 
denomination, which was formerly the 
glory of Nonconformity, and has now 
nearly vanished amongst English Dis- 
senters. This result may be traced 
to various causes, but chiefly perhaps 
to the doctrinal differences that took 
place in the early part of the last cen- 
tury. At that time, many learned 
and reflecting men, chiefly amongst 
the Presbyterian Dissenters, thought 
they saw sufficient ground for depart- 
ing from the standard of reputed ortho- 
doxy, not only as it respected the tenets 
of Calvinism, but also upon the doc- 
trine of the Trinity. Some of these 
embraced the Arian hypothesis, others 
the Sabellian, and many at length be- 
came (in the epithet once in vogue) 
Socinians. The divines who contrr 
buted most effect ally to the diffasion 
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of these opinions were, Lardner, Ben- 
son, Taylor, of Norwich, Bourn, 
of Birmingham, Cardale, Price and 
Priestley. The popular favour being 
on the side of the orthodox, the 
preachers of the then new opinions 
<oon grew unpopular, their congrega- 
tions declined, and several of them at 
length became extinct. At the same 
time, the orthodox Dissenters, owing 
toa variety of other causes, had been 
rapidly declining, until the preaching 
of the Methodosts threw new life and 
vigour into the cause. It is a remark- 
able circumstance, that the heterodox 
Dissenters should have experienced a 
revival from a similar quarter. Thie 
secession of Mr. Lindsey and some 
other clergymen from the Established 
Church, about half a century ago, gave 
rise to the establishment of a new sect, 
composed of persons of various opi- 
nions in ecclesiastical matters, but 
uniting in the rejection of the popular 
belief concerning the Trinity. With 
these, the Presbyterian Dissenters gra- 
dually united, and they adopted a new 
name, expressive of a prominent arti- 
ele of their faith, by which they are 
now usually distinguished. 

The orthodox Pedobaptist Dis- 
senters having become amalgamated, 
in a great measure, with the Calvinis- 
tic Methodists, partake very much of 
the same character; and it may be 
remarked generally concerning the 
union, that whilst it has raised the 
standard of Methodism, it has pro- 
portionably depressed that of Inde- 
pendency. The discipline of the latter 
is now but little regarded in many 
congregations, and in others, the very 
name is hecome extinct. As they 
have several academies for training 
young men to the ministry, many of 
their pastors are taken from thence; 
but these resources are far from being 
sufficient to supply the continual de- 
mand. Many of their ministers, there- 
fore, are without education, but having 
acquired a talent for mystifying reli- 
gion, and for familiarizing it with 
the multitude, they become popular. 
Most of the congregations thus situ- 
ated may be considered direct Antino- 
mians. The Baptists, owing to the 
hature of their distinguishing tenet, 

ave continued a separate body, and 
are probably more numerous now than 
at any former period ; at least since 
the Revolution, They comprise per- 
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sons of every shade of religious opi- 
nion, but the reputedly orthodox 
greatly preponderate, and of these 
also, many are Antinomians, 

Besides the parties just mentioned, 
there is a very large class of persons 
who take the benefit of the Act of 
Toleration, and worship in licensed 
chapels, but who have no other pre- 
tension to the title of Dissenters. ‘The 
motives that bring together these 
heterogeneous masses are of the most 
miscellaneous kind. Some are attract- 
ed by a favourite preacher; others by 
convenience of neighbourhood; but 
the prevailing motive appears to be a 
preference for what is called evangeli- 
cal preaching, administered in a more 
familiar and popular manner than is 
to be found in the generality of parish 
churches. In many of these places, 
which are large and handsomely fitted 
up, the worship is conducted agreeably 
to the liturgy and ceremonies of the 
Church of England; and in many of 
them the service is performed by epis- 
copally ordained clergymen. There are 
not a few of these places that have been 
built by needy adventurers, and solely 
with a view to profit. In such cases, 
the first object has been to procure 
popular preachers, in order to raise 
large congregations, and by means of 
pew-rents io provide an income for 
the speculator. ‘The effect of the sys- 
tein has been greatly to multiply the 
number of religious professors, who 
have thrown their weight into the 
scale of the orthodox party, and have 
given a kind of fashionable popularity 
to the profession of religion. Its 
aspect upon the Church of England 
may be considered as rather favour- 
able than otherwise, and will probably 
continue soas longas the Act of Tolera- 
tion shall remain untouched. If there 
is any principle which these seceders 
hold in common with the Dissenters, 
it is one in which they are themselves 
equally interested, viz. a liberty of 
preaching, and a liberty of hearing 
without any restraint by the state. 

By the efforts of the non-descript per- 
sons just referred to, united with those 
of the regular Dissenters, the Wesleian 
Methodists, and the various societies 
set on foot for the dissemination of 
religion, the number of places: regis- 
tered for religious worship during the 
last 30 years, is so prodigious as to 
give an imposing effect to the cause 
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of Dissent and to raise a considerable 
larm within the bosom of the National 
Church. The consequence has been, 
that the clergy in some places have 
put forth more zeal and industry ; 
whilst others, less prudent and less en- 
lightened, have betrayed symptoms of 
that intolerance which always attaches 
itself to a richly-eudowed and lordly 
hierarchy. Their apprehensions, how- 
ever, may be stayed; for the tolerated 
sects are too much disunited both in 
principle and in affection to admit of 
any coalition for the purpose of pro- 
curing the downfal of the Established 
Chureh. Whenever such an event 
may take place, it will be the work of 
society at large. 

From the foregoing remarks, it may 
be inferred that a reference to the 
number of edifices devoted to religious 
worship, and to the crowded congre- 
vations that attend them, will afford 
hut littl clue to the real state of the 
Dissenting interest. If we extract 
from the general mass those who con- 
scientiously dissent from the doctrines, 
discipline or constitution of the Church 
of England, the number of such per- 
sons Will probably be found much 
smaller than is generally apprehended ; 
probably much more so than at the 
period of the Revolution. If the ques- 
tion be viewed with reference to the 
increased population of the country, 
the gain has been decidedly in favour 
of the Church of England. But the 
declension of Nonconformity has been 
most visible in the quality of its adhe- 
rents, it having been deserted by almost 
every family of rank or influence in 
society. It is true, that in cities and 
large manufacturing towns the cause 
is still supported by a few opulent 
merehants and tradesmen, and here 
amd there by a professional man; but 
it is undeniable that dissenting congre- 
gations are generally composed of per- 
sons in humble life, and this is almost 
wholly the case ia small towns and 
villages. 

It has been often remarked as a 
subject of regret, that when Dissenters 
grow rich or succeed to an inheritance, 
they commonly go over to the Church. 
To whatever cause it may be owing, 
it is certainly a curious fact, that a 
wealthy dissenting family is but rarely 
known to continue stedfast in the 
principles of Noncouformity for more 
than two generations. Singular, how- 
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ever, as this may appear, and injuriou: 
us it is to the prosperity of the Dis- 
senting interest, a little acquaintance: 
with mankind will furnish us with 
sufficient reasons to account for it. 
Here, let it be remembered, that Dis. 
senters are made of the same sort of 
materials as other people, and that 
there is nothing so peculiar in the 
nature of their principles as to detach 
them from the rest of society, or to 
prevent them from taking that station 
in it which the accidents of life may 
have assigned to them. When Dissen- 
ters acquire property, their intercourse 
with the world most usually becomes 
enlarged. If they have children, they 
feel a laudable desire to introduce 
them into society, and they naturally 
select that class of it which is best 
adapted to their improvement. Having 
received an ornamental as well as a 
useful education, they find but few 
associates to their taste in dissenting 
congregations, and are soon disgusted 
by the familiarity and rudeness of low- 
bred persons, who presume upon their 
supposed spiritual attainments. This 
aversion is farther strengthened by 
the unnecessary austerity assumed by 
many religious persons, especially 
when advanced in years ; so that, upon 
the earliest opportunity they throw 
aside the fetters that restricted their 
youthful enjoyments. It being the 
fashion amongst wealthy persons to 
train their children to learned profes- 
sions, similar pursuits bring them 1 
contact with persons belonging to the 
Establishment; and rising in life they 
are called to fill stations which are 
incompatible with the profession o! 
dissent, or which, at any rate, render 
them unfit associates for the bulk of 
persons who compose dissenting con 
gregations. Others are brought toge- 
ther by the concerns of business, which 
occasion the formation of private 
friendships ; and the desire which peo- 
ple usually manifest to form alliances 
in the same station of life, only aggr@- 
vates the evil. 

A farther obstruction to the profes- 
sion of Nonconformity may be referred 
to the qualifications of its teachers, 
the mode of their teaching, and to the 
quality of the religion that is taught 
in many congregations. Upon a sub 
ject surrounded by so much combust!- 
ble matter, I shall be very brief; but 
the importance which it bears upe* 
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the inquiry will not allow of its being 
overlooked altogether. It must be 
acknowledged, that amongst the Dis- 
centers are to be found some men of 
sterling talents, and every way quali- 
fied to be the expounders of religion, 
But it is equally notorious that these 
are thinly scattered, and confined 
chiefly to large cities; that many of 
their congregations are served by men 
as ignorant as their hearers ; and that, 
of those who have been educated at 
their private academies, a large pro- 
ortion come forth into the world 
with all the defects of half-learned 
pedants, raised into imaginary impor- 
tance, which is fostered by the cha- 
racter of their people. Jt is a misfor- 
tune to the Dissenters, that their richer 
members but rarely bring up their 
sons to the ministry. The consequence 
is, that being taken from inferior sta- 
tions, they are, in most cases, wholly 
dependent upon their people for sup- 
port; and this is often very precarious. 

Whilst upon the subject of pecuniary 
compensation, it may not be amiss to 
observe that, with some few excep- 
tions, the Dissenters have been defici- 
ent in that liberality to their ministers, 
to which the nature of their services, 
and the station which they occupy in 
society, so justly entitle them. And 
this may have been one reason that 
has deterred many from entering upon 
that profession, or from continuing in 
it, who would have been ornaments to 
the Dissenters. 

Dissenting congregations, in most 
places, consisting chiefly of tradesmen, 
mechanics, and persons in humble 

fe, the management of their tempo- 
ral affairs consequently devolves upon 
them; and the dissensions that so fre- 

uently arise, may be often traced to 
tus equality of condition between the 
fovernors and the governed. It is as 
unfortunate for the peace as for the 
respectability of Dissenters, that they 
ave not a few persons of education 
and influence to take the lead in their 
Congregations, and give a tone to the 
manners of the rest. Much discord 
would be thereby prevented ; a greater 
oan and liberality would be thrown 
: er concerns; the pride of 
a would be repressed ; and 
ch of the reproach that lies at the 
oor of the professors of religion on 
“count of their self-importance, would 
VOL, Xvuit, 35 





be rolled away. Iynorance is the 
parent both of pride and intolerance ; 
and when clothed in the garb of piety, 
often passes current in the world for 
genuine Christianity. But when reli- 
gion becomes thus debased, as the 
profession of it is in too many instances 
amongst Dissenters, we are not to 
wonder if they are shunned by persons 
of good taste and refined manners. 
Although death levels all distinction 
of ranks, and in the grave the rich and 
the poor, the wise and the ignorant, 
meet together; yet whilst we live in 
the world, we must submit to the laws 
by which it is governed, and consent 
to take the station marked out for us 
by Providence. ‘The fences of society 
are not to be broken down by imagi- 
nary notions of spiritual rank. Let 
religion be rather employed in the 
real amelioration of man in his present 
state, whilst we enlarge the bounda- 
ries of his hope in another world. 
Another thing that operates to the 
disadvantage of the Dissenters is the 
mode of admission into their churches, 
which, amongst the orthodox, is well 
known to be through the door of 
an experience; that is, a recital of 
their opinions, feelings and religious 
impressions. This is either written 
or verbal, and is submitted to the 
judgment of the whole church at one 
of their private meetings. The candi- 
date for membership has previously 
passed through the same ordeal at his 
own house, before the ministers and 
deacons, who report thereon to the 
church; and if they think him sound 
in the faith, or, as they express it, 
‘* in a state of grace,” he is admitted. 
Now, if we consider upon what sort 
of hands the management of this busi- 
ness usually devolves, it must always 
operate as an exclusion to men of 
sense and education. For, To 
that religion is equally adapted to al 
classes of society, yet it may be fairly 
argued that the mode of administering 
it should be such as to give no unne- 
cessary offence, either to good taste 
or to sound discretion. In the present 
state of society, and particularly of 
the Dissenters, it seems impolitic to 
require any farther terms for cominu- 
nion than those in which all Christians 
agree. By narrowing the conditions, 
we exclude many persons of worth 
and respectability, and compel them 
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to seek for religious instruction else- 
where. 

The decline of the Dissenting inter- 
est may be farther traced to the 
advancement of science and literature, 
which has rendered men indifferent to 
the forms of religion, and in some 
cases doubtful of its reality altogether. 
This disposition has been encouraged 
by the enthusiastic pretences which 
have been mixed up too much with the 
profession of Christianity, as wellas by 
the little attention that has been paid 
by Dissenters in general to such sub- 
jects as are calculated to improve the 
inteMectual and political condition of 
mankind. By neglecting to take ad- 
vantage of the improvements of the 
age, and thus to render the profession 
of Nonconformity respectable in the 
world, they have been left with the 
dregs of society, whilst their enemies 
have carried away the palm of supe- 
riority. 

But, perhaps, nothing tends more 
to the disparagement of the Dissenters 
than their political condition, the pro- 
fession of Nonconformity rendering 
them liable to certain civil disabilities, 
from which the favoured sect is ex- 
empt. ‘Thatthey are usually identified 
with the opponents of government is 
not at all surprising, but it ought not 
to be charged upon them as a crime; 
for, setting aside reasons of con- 
science, it would be absurd to suppose 
they can entertain any kind feeling for 
a set of men who first trample upon 
their political rights, and then charge 
them with disaffection. The oppres- 
sion to which they have been so long 
subject in this respect, has so far 
tinctured the prejudices of society, as 
to occasion an artificial circle to be 
drawn around them, excluding them 
very much from the intercourse of 
life with persons of a similar station 
in the Established Church. Having 
no political influence, they are an 
object of contempt with the govern- 
ment, any farther than they can be- 
come the instruments of its own pur- 
pose. It is to be lamented that the 
orthodox Dissenters have never been 
sufficiently alive to their political rights. 
The apathy they have discovered upon 
such subjects, from the ridiculous 
notion that they are to be occupied 
only by concerns of a religious nature, 
has tended to debase the quality, and 
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to sink the importance of their cause. 
If the profession of Nonconformity js 
destined again to flourish, it must be 
identified with civil liberty, and they 
the friends of the latter will be jts 
firmest supporters. 

A Dissenter, whatever may be his the- 
ological opinions, or however strongly 
he may feel the supreme importance 
of religion, is eminently a political 
character, being made so by the state. 
It is his duty, therefore, never to lose 
sight of his situation, nor to forego 
any fair opportunity for urging its 
amelioration. In order to inoculate 
society with just sentiments, he should 
frequently bring forward for discus- 
sion such topics as the injustice and 
impolicy of penal laws upon account 
of religion ; the impropriety of con- 
necting Christianity with the state, and 
thereby rendering it subservient to 
political purposes ; the distinct objects 
of religion and of civil government ; 
the irreligious tendency of test laws; 
the incongruity of a lordly hierarchy 
with the simplicity of a Christian 
church, to which it is an expensive 
incumbrance ; the inutility, for pur- 
poses of instruction and pastoral in- 
spection, of a system that patromzes 
— and non-residences; the 
iypocrisy of educating men for 4 
cure of souls, when the real purpose 
is to amass wealth, and to obtain 
political influence ; the oppressive na- 
ture of tithes, and their injurious effect 
upon the clerical character ; the absurd 
mixture of Jewish, Popish and Pro- 
testant worship in the English ritual ; 
the sectarian nature and unchristian 
spirit of the publicly-authorized creeds ; 
together with such other points 4 
may suggest themselves, in order to 
shew the inefficacy of the present 
ecclesiastical system for the purposes 
for which it is so amply endowed. 

The examples of Greece and Rome, 
and other ancient nations, have been 
cited as precedents to justify the civil 
patronage of religion, and the prose 
cution of opposite opinions. But, not 
to take notice of the impropriety © 
the parallel drawn between Pagan 
Christian institutions, it would be difi- 
cult to shew any warrant for the thing 
in either case, beyond that of state- 
policy. The existence of religion does 
not require it; for, supposing it 0 
of divine origin, and under the protec 
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tion of the same Being who governs 
the world by his providence, it may 
be safely intrusted to him for security. 
Besides, man has been often called a 
religious animal, which implies either 
the adaptation of religion to his nature 
and condition, or a certain pre-dispo- 
sition in his mind to connect himself 
with its concerns; so that, as soon as 
he becomes convinced of its impor- 
tance, he will require no compulsion 
from the State to enforce its obser- 
vances. A political religion is equally 
inefficient as the guardian of public 
morals. For the proof of this, a refe- 
rence may be made to the state of 
society, high and low, in large towns 
and cities, and also in country vil- 
lages. In numberless parishes, there 
is no resident minister to inspect the 
conduct of the people, who see nothing 
of their legal instructor but when he 
visits them to collect his tithes. It is 
notorious that the tolerated sects, 
which are no expense to the public, 
are the most efficient instruments in 
reforming the manners of the com- 
mon people, and that this is effected 
solely by the arts of persuasion. With 
the higher orders they have nothing 
to do, but whatever excesses are com- 
mitted by them, these lie at the door 
of the Established Clergy. 

Viewing the present state of public 
feeling, it is scarcely to be expected 
that the dissolution of National Church 
Establishments is very near at hand ; 
but the progressive improvements that 
are taking place in society, by means of 
education and the circulation of know- 
ledge, give us reason to expect that 
much may be done towards their ame- 
lioration. The Church of England, 
supported as it is by legal sanctions, 
tn addition to the force of prescription, 
and defended by a numerous body of 
well-paid advocates, will always be 
Opposed to the reformation of abuses 
either in Church or State. But the 
Church is dependent on the civil 
power, and the latter wust be guided 
"pon so important a subject by public 
opinion. It must be the wish, there- 
fore, of every enlightened friend to 
religion and liberty, to see such a sys- 
would eatzection brought forward as 
aiaaa less objectionable in its con- 

uction, and more efficient in its 
"eR Ms n furtherance of this object, 

© power of every one to con- 
ute his mite; and however formi- 
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dable the opposition, when it is made 
sufficiently palpable to the interests of 
the people, it must secure a rational 
triumph. With the warmest wishes 
for so useful a consummation, I now 
take my leave of the subject. 


W. W. 
— 
Bristol, 
Sir, July 7, 1823. 


FOU will, Iam sure, “give me full 
credit for sincerity when I say, 
that no one who is acquainted with our 
valuable Missionary, Mr. Wright, and 
with his many excellent and useful 
works, can hold either him or them in 
a higher degree of estimation than 
mnyself: and such is my opinion of his 
candour, that I think he will be far 
from disapproving my wish of telling 
him, through the medium of your 
pages, that I have always been dis- 
posed to view the character of the 
Elder Brother, in the beautiful para- 
ble of the Prodigal Son, in a light 
directly opposite to that in which it is 
represented in No. 46, the last publi- 
cation of the Christian Tract Society. 

Taking the parable as a plain rela- 
tion of facts, simply as they are told, 
are not the feelings and conduct of the 
Elder Brother such as might naturally 
have been expected from a correct and 
virtuous character? Returning from 
the field, where, we may presume, he 
had been employed in overlooking and 
directing the concerus of his father’s 
farm, he hears music and dancing, 
and calling one of the servants, in- 
quires what these things meant. He 
is informed that his brother, that bro- 
ther who, after having demanded his 
full share of the family possessions, 
departed into a distant country, and 
there wasted it in riotous living, was 
returned home, and that his father had 
killed the fatted calf, because he had 
received him safe and sound. 

Observe here, that no mention was 
made of the deeply-humbled and peni- 
tent state in which he came _ back, 
therefore the rejoicing which he heard, 
and the feast which he finds is pre- 
paring to celebrate the return of a 
profligate young man, might well 
excite a degree of virtuous indigna- 
tion in his breast—might well cause 
him to be angry, and refuse to go in. 
Then came the father out and entreated 
him ; but before he could explain the 
grounds upon which alone his conduct 
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could be justified, with the impetuo- 
sity which in youth frequently attends 
the worthiest characters, the son thus 
gives vent to the strong feelings of 
his heart: ** Lo, these many vears do 
I serve thee, neither at any time trans- 
gressed 1 thy commandment, and yet 
thou never gavest me a kid, that I 
might make merry with my friends ; 
but as soon as this thy son was come, 
which hath devoured thy living with 
harlots, thou hast killed for him the 
fatted calf.” 

What now is the reply of the good 
and «ise father? What is the dis- 
pleasure that he expresses in return 
for this hasty remonstrance? “ Son, 
thou art ever with me, and all that I 
have is thine!” Can language convey 
a more decided testimony of entire 
approbation? ‘* dll that T have is 
thine!’ Does it not say, thou shalt 
thyself apportion the share that is be- 
stowed upon this deeply humbled pe- 
nitent? * All that I have is thine ;” 
but ‘it is meet that we should make 
merry and be glad; for this thy bro- 
ther was dead, and is alive again, and 
was lost, and is found.” 

The whole of this relation appears 
to me beautifully to display the kind 
and merciful disposition of the father, 
without throwing the slightest imputa- 
tion of blame upon the son, who had 
never departed from the path of recti- 
tude, never transgressed his father’s 
commandment; and to represent it 
in any other light, seems to encourage 
the Salse, da NLCTONS and demoralizing 
opinion which is already too prevalent 
with many of our orthodox brethren, 
that a returning sinner is more accept- 
able, more precious in the sight of the 
benevolent Father of all, than the man 
who, as far as our frail nature will 
permit, has from his youth up, been 
perfect and holy before him. 

If, as is most apparent, our great 
Teacher intends to represent the Al- 
mighty under the character of the 
father in the parable, can the son, who 
*“ never at any time transgressed his 
commandment,” be other than the 
most excellent of human beings? 
“* Therefore,” says our Lord, “ there- 
fore doth my Father love me, because 
I do always such things as please him.” 
lo obey the commands of God, we 
must be well aware, not only includes 
an abstinence from every kind of evil, 
but the regular practice of all that is 
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good and excellent ; and the hcarenly 
Parent, the Searcher of hearts, eoul 
not have been deceived by outwari 
appearances, nor is a shadow of suspi- 
cion respecting the sincerity of the elder 
brother even hinted at. Indeed, the 
father’s address to him, upon which | 
must still further dwell, precludes all 
possibility of hypocrisy in his charae- 
ter. ‘The hope of the hypocrite 
shall perish,” but the Lord of hea- 
ven and earth says to the man who 
transgresseth not his commandments, 
* All that IT have is thine”? “ Well 
done, good and faithful servant, enter 
thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
With respect to the Jews and Gen- 
tiles being figured by the two brothers, I 
cannot perceive the most distant ground 
of affinity between them. The Jews 
were throughout their whole course 
*‘a rebellious and stiff-necked peo- 
ple’’—a people whose hearts no bless- 
ings could melt and soften into grate- 
ful obedience ; into whose unfeeling 
bosoms, a series of the most astonish- 
ing miracles wrought before their eyes, 
and for their immediate benefit, could 
inspire no steady faith, no abiding con- 
fidence, in the mighty arm so mani- 
fest!y stretched out for their guidance 
and protection. What point of re- 
semblance can be found between this 
people and the elder son in the para- 
ble? Nor can I discover more be- 
tween the Gentiles and his younger 
brother. The prodigal is supposed to 
have shared equally with his elder son 
in all the advantages which a wise and 
good father naturally bestows upon 
his children. But were the Gentiles 
favoured with a revelation inferior only 
to the Christian ; and did they despise 
and throw it from them? And, after- 
wards, when in consequence of this 
rejection they were reduced to the 
lowest state of misery, repent and 
return to God? No shadow of like- 
ness appears, and surely none can have 
been intended. - 
The plain and single object of the 
parable seems to me to be a just ane 
beautiful display of the feelings of the 
Almighty Maker towards his creatures, 
and of his gracious dealings with them. 
To those “ who seek him early,” whe 
“keep innocency and take heed = 
the thing that is right,” who like 
‘* Noah, Daniel and Job,” have “ 
perfect and upright before ~ we 
gives the glorious fiat of his full ap- 
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spobation—"* Son, thou art ever with 
me,” hast never departed from the way 
of my commandments, and “ all that 
Thave is thine.” But, ‘‘ it was meet 
that we should make merry and be glad, 
for this thy brother was dead, and is 
ulive again, and was lost, and is found.” 
There is much and just cause for 
gladness; this thy brother, who was 
dead in sin, is become alive unto 
righteousness. He who was lost in 
the profligacy of vicious transgression, 
in the regenerated state which humble 
and sincere repentance has brought 
about, is found again, and joyfully 
received into favour. 

MARY ITUGHES. 

PS. Ishould scarcely have courage to 
offer this paper for insertion, differing 
widely as it does from what I esteem 
high authority, were I not well as- 
sured, that should it call forth any 
reply, it will be dictated in the true 
spirit of Christian meekness; and 
were I not well convinced that the 
author of the tract before adverted to, 
is as truly desirous as I can be, that 
the parables of our heavenly Teacher 
should be examined in every possible 
light, that we may be enabled with 
more certainty to ascertain their true 
meaning. 

—«ie—— 

Evtract from a Letter, written by an 

Inhabitant of the Isle of Cyprus, 


who had escaped the Massacre of 


the Christians. 


(frauslated from the French, for the 
Monthly Repository.) 


( UR beloved country is stained 
with the innocent blood of our 
Christian brethren, shed by the hands 
of barbarians! It is the duty of such 
of us as have been suffered, through 
the interposition of Divine Providence, 
toelude the tyrant’s grasp, to conse- 
crate the memory of those illustrious 
Warriors, and to expose to the world 
the inhumanity which has doomed 
them to destruction. Every country 
of Europe, every nation of the earth 
Which still cherishes heartfelt religion, 
which has not utterly renounced the 
Venerable attribute of reason, must 
shudder whilst listening to a recital of 
the horrible calamities that have be- 
fallen the inhabitants of our island. 
Not the tender and pitiful alone, but 
the hardest heart must surely melt at 
Scenes of such overwhelming misery. 
ou are well acquainted with the 
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distinguished excellencies of the holy 
father Cyprian, the archbishop of our 
island, the government of which de- 
volved upon him in virtue of a privi- 
lege attached to our archiepiscopal 
see. His disinterested generosity, his 
genius, his ardent pursuit of every 
species of virtue, the austerity with 
which he exacted of himself the ful- 
filment of his duties, and the conde- 
scending sweetness of his manners, 
had rendered this extraordinary man 
an object not only of respect and vene- 
ration to the Christians, but of esteem 
and affection to the Mussulmans them- 
selves ; for to them he had rendered 
important services, having even saved 
the lives of many who had incurred the 
resentment of their rulers. He en- 
joyed, as far as it was possible in our 
unhappy country, the reward of his 
wise conduct; and the terrible events 
which had successively taken place in 
the capital of the empire, had failed 
to disturb the tranquillity of our 
island, in consequence either of the 
pacific temper of the people, or of the 
vigilant superintendence of the arch- 
bishop. Suddenly, however, the Mu- 
hassil (Turkish governor) presented 
himself to the holy father, and on the 
authority of the Sultan’s firman, re- 
quired that he should cause all the 
Christians to deliver up their arms. 
The archbishop immediately gave the 
requisite orders for their delivery; and, 
to prevent alarm and confusion, he 
sent his own officers to accompany the 
Turkish officers who were appointed 
to search the houses of the inhabitants. 
A change of conduct was visible as 
soon as the Muhassil was possessed of 
the Christians’ arms: assuming an air 
of authority, he deprived the Arch- 
bishop of his power. The Turks, 
excited by him, began to invent the 
most atrocious calumnies against the 
Christians ; accusing them, for in- 
stance, of having mixed the flesh of 
swine with other provisions in dinners 
of which they had invited them to par- 
take five years before; of having had 
intercourse with the wives of the Turks; 
and of other crimes of a similar nature. 
On the strength of these chimerical 
charges,,a considerable number of 
Christians, many of them ecclesiastics, 
were imprisoned. The Archbishop 
expostulated with the Muhassil, and 
demanded the enlargement of the pri- 
soners. The Muhassil replied, that 
the greater part of them had been 
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executed, and that those who remained 
had with difficulty obtained the pro- 
mise of their lives on condition of 
paying a large sum of money. Al- 
though the raising of this sum com- 
pelled the relations of the imprisoned 
to make an extraordinary effort, they 
presented it immediately ; but they 
found that the promise of the perfidi- 
ous governor had been given merely 
to extort their money, fur as soon as 
he had received it, he gave orders for 
the massacre of his unhappy prisoners. 

The Archbishop beheld with indig- 
nation this union of fraud and cruelty, 
but far from obtaining satisfaction, he 
was fated to see his Archdeacon load- 
ed with irons, and a horrid persecu- 
tion commenced against his nephew, 
Cyprian Theseus. The latter, how- 
ever, by making immense sacrifices, 
obtained means to flee from his perse- 
cutors, and thus escaped the destrue- 
tion with which he was menaced. The 
fury of the execrable tyrant then 
burst on the head of Leondius, the 
secretary of the late Grand Vicar, his 
father, who was put to the torture 
nine days successively, to compel him 
to discover the retreat of Cyprian The- 
seus; and after nine days of martyrdom 
the venerable ecclesiastic died in the 
most dreadful torment. The Arch- 
bishop, agonized at the miseries to 
which his beloved children were con- 
tinually exposed, remonstrated against 
the conduct of the Muhassil, who con- 
sidered himself sufficiently excused by 
protesting that, under the present 
circumstances, it had been impossible 
to avoid falling into some errors re- 
specting the unfortunate sufferers ; 
and that Cyprian Theseus had been 
pursued only for the purpose of mak- 
ing him relinquish some arms of great 
value, which he was said to have re- 
tained when the others were delivered 
up. He now set at liberty the Arch- 
deacon, after having extorted from 
him a present of 15,000 piastres. 
Moreover, he gave the Archbishop a 
solemn promise that the Christians 
of the island should thenceforth enjoy 
perfect tranquillity, adding, that he 
would personally guarantee the per- 
formance of all that had been pro- 
mised. He, however, required of the 
Archbishop an assurance to the go- 
vernment, that the Christians should 
make no insurrectionary movements 
against the Turks ; and that they were 
ready to pledge themselves to the 


most scrupulous obedience to them. 
The Archbishop answered, that he 
should ever continue to inculcate op 
his children the sentiments which he 
had invariably taught them. ‘This de. 
claration did not satisfy the Governor: 
he gave the Archbishop to understand 
that he must offer some guarantee for 
his own political conduct: with strong 
feeling the venerable man replied, that 
the esteem in which he had always 
been held by the people, and even hy 
the Porte, who had entrusted to him 
the superintendence of the whole 
island, as well as the incontestable 
proofs which he had repeatedly given 
of attachment to the Sultan, sufi- 
ciently attested his loyalty and firm- 
ness ; nevertheless, to prevent any 
pretext for suspicion, he disdained not 
to offer in favour of his own conduct 
the testimony of all the Mussulman 
authorities of the island; these, from 
the Mufti down to the lowest class of 
public functionaries, eagerly caine for- 
ward to add weight to the protesta- 
tions of the Archbishop. The Muhas- 
sil professed to be satisfied, and de- 
clared that, on his part, he would 
never violate his promises; but to 
reward him for undertaking to render 
an account to the government of Con- 
stantinople of the good conduct ot 
the Christians of Cyprus, he exacted 
the moderate sum of 100,000 piastres ; 
and this demand could not be refused 
at so critical a moment. He then 
augmented with his own soldiers the 
number of the Archbishop’s guards, 
under the pretence of more firmly 
establishing the public tranquillity: 
thus this monster was preparing t0 
execute his villanous design. A few 
days after, he requested the Archibi- 
shop to convoke all the clergy, who 
were the principal persons of the 
country, saying, that he had orders 
from the Sultan to communicate tl 
them, and affairs of the highest polit- 
‘al importance to consult them upon. 
All who were convened well knew the 
perfidy of the barbarian, and suspectet 
the horrid act of treachery which he 
meditated; but how was it possible 
for them to escape, since he had places 
in every port considerable bodies © 
troops, brought into Syria from Mt. 
Jeau d’Acre? Still they might nent. 
by means of further sacrifices, to allay 
the storm which was gathering ove? 
them; especially as they were COP 
vinced that the Turks must be satis 











fed with the blameless conduct of the 
superiors of the place: on the follow- 
ing day, therefore, all the clergy as- 


sembled, according to the orders of 


the Muhassil, who, having placed a 
large number of foot-guards on all 
the stairs of the palace in which they 
had met, gave the command for a 
general massacre, even in the presence 
of the holy father. That venerable 
man, full of the courage resulting 
from hopeless misfortune and from 
the hatred of tyranny, addressed the 
impious governor in these terms :— 
«Of what crime can you accuse the 
hapless victims whose blood you seek 
to shed? If after obtaining from us 
unlimited sacrifices ; if after reducing 
us to the most distressing indigence ; 
if after stripping our temples of their 
most precious ornaments ; if after 
compelling me to contribute to all the 
necessities of the government, by hea- 
vy exactions from my poor children, 
your fury is still insatiable, on me let 
your wrath be turned, on my head 
alone let your vengeance fall, and 
spare, oh! spare the blood of these 
innocent men! Forget not,” conti- 
nued he, ‘that there exists a God 
who beholds the actions of man, and 
who judges with rigid equity !”— 
The barbarian, interrupting him, re- 
plied, “* Never has my heart been 
more engaged in a work appointed 
for ne; and I lament, profane wretch, 
that I cannot in this place, and at this 
moment, before your eyes, subject 
every Christian to the same fate. I 
trust, at least, that not one of these 
dogs that are present will escape me.” 
The massacre then began, and the 
sainted hierarch stood, with paternal 
tenderness, commending his beloved 
sons to the mercy of the Eternal. 
Various questions were afterwards 
addressed to the Archbishop, which 
he disdained to answer; but he de- 
clared that he had been guilty of no 
fault except a too invariable fidelity 
to the Sultan, whom too late he ap- 
Preciated, and who had never merited 
the homage he had paid him. Then 
with deep anxiety for the salvation of 
those over whom he had watched, he 
humbly implored for them the mercy 
of God ; and he prayed earnestly that 
the history of these calamitous events 
might rightly impress the heart of 


Gott monarch who worshiped the true 
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After the murder of his innocent 
children, the holy father himself was 
led away to be sacrificed, whilst re- 
signing his soul into the hands of his 
Creator. This horrid crime caused 
the most profound grief in every Chris- 
tian breast. In the mean time, the 
Turks abandoned themselves to all 
sorts of debauchery, and committed 
the most detestable crimes. ‘The Chris- 
tians who had escaped the carnage 
and taken refuge in their churches, 
found not their altars that inviolable 
asylum which religion, even amongst 
the least civilized of the human race, 
has always made them: those altars, 
so often sanctified by the most august 
mysteries, were defiled by every act of 
the most brutal obscenity. Small is 
the number of those who escaped the 
fury of the barbarians ; even the Eu- 
ropean Consuls were obliged to take 
refuge on board their ships. 

Such were the scenes which passed 
in our isle on that fatal day; and such 
the scenes daily passing in some part 
of our country. The memory of our 
calamities will descend to the latest 
times, inspiring just and implacable 
hatred of the cursed race of Mussul- 
mans; and all the Christian world 
will pay the tribute of commiseration 
to those illustrious victims who fell in 
the cause of their religion and their 
country. 

These fearful events took place on 
the 9th of July, 1821. 


— 
Sir, York, July 4, 1823. 


OUR correspondent Mr. Luc- 
cock [pp. 286—292] has taken 
occasion, from a remarkable incident 
in Mrs. Cappe’s Memoirs, to present 
vour readers with some observations 
on what has been called a particular 
Providence ;—a subject on which he 
thinks the amiable and excellent au- 
thor had formed very erroneous opi- 
nions. The same passage has sug- 
gested a similar train of thought to a 
writer in another valuable periodical 
work, the “Inquirer,” whose remarks 
upon it closely resemble those of your 
correspondent. As it appears to me, 
notwithstanding the objections which 
have been urged with such minuteness 
and variety of detail by these writers, 
that Mrs. Cappe’s argument is correct 
and philosophical, and her application 
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of the incident alluded to, peculiarly 
striking and important, I hope you 
will allow me room in your next 
Number for the insertion of the fol- 
lowing observations. 

In the first place, I must observe, 
that both your correspondent and the 
writer in the “ Inquirer” have singu- 
larly misconceived the doctrine of a 
particular Providence,—at least in the 
shape in which it is maintained by the 
excellent person who is the subject 
ef their remarks. According to Dr. 
Hartley, a general Providence implies 
the adaptation of the circumstances of 
the world to promote the happiness 
of the whole ;—a particular Providence 
consists in the adaptation of these cir- 
cumstances with a view to the greatest 
good of each individual. The latter, 
us well as the former, he thinks that 
sound philosophy and revelation equal- 
ly require us to admit. The general 
arguments for a divine moral govern- 
ment, says Dr. Price, (Dissertation 
on Providence, Sect. i.), ‘* prove what 
has been called a particular, in oppo- 
sion to a general Providence. We 
cannot conceive of any reasons to in- 
fluence the Deity to exercise any pro- 
vidence over the world, which are not 
likewise reasons for extending it to 
all that happens in the world. As 
far as it is confined to generals, or 
overlooks any individual or any event, 
it is incomplete, and therefore, un- 
suitable to the idea of a perfect Being.” 
In conformity with the views here 
stated, this eminent writer goes on to 
represent every creature in the universe 
as equally under the Divine care, and 
every change that takes place as re- 
sulting from the immediate exertion 
of Divine power. Having adverted 
to the hypothesis of those who choose 
rather to suppose that the same per- 
fect direction of affairs takes place 
in consequence of an original esta- 
blishment, without any subsequent 
divine agency, he observes, “ If an 
exact foreknowledge of all actions and 
events, and such a perfect original 
establishment in consequence of it, 
as I have mentioned, are thought by 
any to be impossible; and if, for this 
reason, no more is supposed than that 
powers were given to beings, and ge- 
neral laws settled, and then events 
suffered to arise as they would, with- 
out any particular care or superinten- 
dency exercised over them; in this 
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case, the doctrine ofa Providence will 
be entirely rejected ; and if such sen. 
timents are true, the universe js 4 
chaos; the character of the Parent of 
it is imperfect; all trust in him, and 
all supplications to him are absurd, 
and no part of practical religion has 
any good foundation.” 

If these views be correct, it follows 
that every thing which has happened, 
or is to happen in the universe, was 
immediately contemplated by the Di- 
vine mind, and formed from the be- 
ginning an essential part of the ge- 
neral plan; that every individual en- 
tered separately and distinctly into 
the view of his Creator; that not 
merely our existence, not merely our 
welfare in general, but every moment’s 
existence, every the minutest cireun- 
stance which ministers to our welfare, 
was foreseen and provided for before 
time commenced his course. It alse 
follows that the execution, as well as 
the original design, is in the hands of 
the same great and wise Being, and 
that in every event which happens we 
behold the immediate exertion of di- 
vine power. Both those changes which 
appear to us to involve extensive and 
important consequences, and those 
which in our wisdom we denominate 
trifling and insignificant, the bursting 
of a bubble and of a world are equally 
parts of one system, equally indispen- 
sable links of the great chain of events 
by which the purposes of the Divine 
government are accomplished. 

But the believer in a particular Pro- 
vidence, thus defined, is not called 
upon to suppose that there are fre- 
quent, or any, deviations from the 
plan originally laid down; or that any 
events, except those proper miracles, 
for the reality of which we have serip- 
tural evidence, are brought about ina 
manner different from that which our 
observation ef the ordinary course © 
nature would lead us to expect. 5° 
far from it, a belief in permanent and 
uniform laws of nature, (considered, 
however, not as operating causes, but 
merely as the modes*in which the 
Divine agency is unceasingly exerted,) 
forms an essential part @f his syste”. 
The notion that any interference takes 
place, to suspend or alter these gene- 
ral laws, in order to prevent or MO 
dify certain consequences arising from 
them which had not been foreseen oF 
intended, he justly rejects, a8 wap 














losophical and absurd; as unautho- 
rized by any appearances, and incon- 
sistent with those views which both 
reason and revelation require us to 
form of the infinite perfections of the 
Divine Nature. At the same time that 
he considers every phenomenon which 
attracts his attention as arising from 
the immediate exertion of divine 
power, he perceives that the — 
of infinite wisdom and goodness re- 
quire that these phenomena should 
succeed each other according to uni- 
form and invariable laws. If it were 
otherwise, the experience of the past 
could not form a rule for the future ; 
and this world would no longer be 
fitted for the education and discipline 
of rational and moral creatures. 

These are conclusions which are 
evidently as open to him as to the 
believer in a mere general Providence. 
And it is impossible, I think, to read 
the passage referred to with the atten- 
tion which it deserves, without per- 
ceiving that with the truth of these 
conclusions Mrs. Cappe’s mind was 
fully impressed. Not a word do we 
there find of any express or miracu- 
lous interference ;—on the contrary, 
in every particular of the story, the 
natural causes* of the circumstances, 
(some of them such as we should call 
trivial and minute,) the combination 
of which was necessary to bring about 
the important consequence, are dis- 
tinctly related ;—so distinctly, indeed, 
that 1 am at a loss to imagine how 
your correspondent, who has been at 
the pains of transcribing, and, there- 
fore, must of course have read the 
whole passage, should have so com- 
pletely misconceived it. Mrs. Cappe 
had too much humility and good sense, 
as well as sound philosophy, to sup- 
pose that a miracle was to be wrought 
for her preservation. Nevertheless, 
the whole of Mr. L.’s subsequent rea- 
soning is founded on this false and 
gratuitous assumption. Or, perhaps, 
le really considers every event, which 





* It is scarcely necessary to observe, 
thar by this term I must be understood 
w this place to mean, uot efficient, but 
- me causes only ; or those antecedent 
aa histances which uniformly and inva- 
“in tl precede the effect. Of efticient 
a properly and strictly so called, | 
nowledge but oue. 
VOL. Xvi, 3F 
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is supposed to have an immediate re- 
ference to some pn stag se purpose, 
as implying a miraculous interference. 
If this be his definition of a miracle, 
there is an end of the argument ; for 
his error will then appear to arise 
merely from that indistinctness of 
ideas which is the necessary conse- 
quence of a vague and inaccurate use 
of language. 

According to Mr. L. it was assum- 
ing an unwarrantable degree of per- 
sonal importance in the author to 
suppose that her preservation could 
be an object of sufficient magnitude to 
attract the attention of the Almighty. 
It would so, if she had imagined that 
she was an object of divine superin- 
tendence in any peculiar or exclusive 
manner ;—but if she, at the same 
time, believed that every other human 
being, nay, every other creature pos- 
sessed of life and sense, was an imme- 
diate object of its Creator’s regard, it is 
obvious that a complete check must 
have been imposed upon all such feel- 
ings. For my own part, I should say 
it indicated a much more unwarranta- 
ble degree of presumption for a finite 
mortal to pronounce what objects 
were, and what were not, of suflicient 
value to deserve the immediate atten- 
tion of the Supreme, or to limit either 
the possible or the actual exercise of 
his infinite attributes in watching over 
the interests of all the creatures which 
he hath made, If it is not derogatory 
to his dignity to suppose that divine 
power was employed in the formation 
even of a worm or an insect, surely it 
cannot be unreasonable to believe that 
infinite wisdom and goodness are also 
displayed in providing for its suste- 
nance and enjoyment. And if so, 
would it be irrational or presumptuous 
to suppose, even if we had no better 
ground than our own unassisted rea- 
son for the persuasion, that he will 
much more care for the interests of 
the children of men? Indeed, to sup- 
pose otherwise would be to destroy 
to every practical purpose the beliet 
in a moral government exercised by 
God over his creatures. If, then, Mr. 
L. admits that any cases can be pro- 
posed in which the welfare or preser- 
vation of an individual human being 
would be not undeserving of the Di- 
vine regard, we are entitled, I think, 
to presume, from the very high but 
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by no means undeserved terms of re- 
spect and admiration in which he 
speaks of the subject of his remarks, 
that the continuance for ten or twelve 
vears more of such a life as that of 
Mrs. Cappe would be acknowledged 
by him as one of those cases. But if 
this is granted, then it necessarily fol- 
lows (since we are agreed that the 
adaptation of this world for a scene 
of moral discipline requires that it 
should be governed according to ge- 
neral laws), that all the circumstances 
which, in conformity with those laws, 
must be combined in order to accom- 
lish this purpose, must also have 
Sass foreseen and provided for from 
the beginning. And however limited 
and imperfect our knowledge may be 
of the manner in which the various 
incidents and changes which occur in 
the world are connected with each 
other, we cannot fail to perceive that 
events of such magnitude that it is 
impossible for any one to suppose 
them to be overlooked, who believes 
that the Divine Deing concerns him- 
self in the remotest degree with the 
affairs of his creatures, are continually 
dependent upon circumstances which, 
but for this connexion, would have 
been considered as trifling and waim- 
portant. 

Now, if all this be admitted, (and 
how it is to be disputed by any one 
who believes in a Providence at all, I 
cannot conceive,) | am at a loss to 
understand upon what grounds we can 
hesitate to assent to Mrs, Cappe’s 
conclusion in the passage which has 
given rise to this discussion ; namely, 
that it was the intention of a gracious 
Providence, by these means, at that 
time, to preserve her life. “ It may 
be asked,”’ she continues, “ could not 
life have been preserved in a much 
shorter way, by simply preventing the 
accident?) | answer, undoubtedly ; 
but let it be remembered, that the 
mercy would then have been wholly 
unperceived, and, consequently, that 
not one of the salutary convictions 
would have been felt, which similar 
dangers and similar deliverances are 
intended to produce.” Mr. L. finds 
in this argument only a fit subject for 
ridicule. To my mind, I confess, it 
suggests graver reflections. When I 
consider that the present world is a 
scene of trial, probation and discipline, 


intended to prepare us for another 
and more enduring state, can I doubt 
that the circumstances in which the 
heirs of immortality are placed, are 
regulated with a view to the promo- 
tion of this great and glorious object? 
Why, then, should it be thought a 
thing incredible, that one of the pur. 
poses intended to be answered by the 
dispensations of the present life should 
be to prove in us those dispositions 
and feelings which may fit us for our 
heavenly inheritance? From a view 
of the constitution of our bodily frame, 
natural theology has derived some of 
her strongest proofs of the infinite 
wisdom and benevolence of our Al- 
mighty Creator ; and it is thought not 
unreasonable to suppose that a Being 
who could have conferred upon us our 
various faculties at once, by a fiat of 
his omnipotent word, has chosen r- 
ther to resort to a complex organiza- 
tion, in order to afford his rational 
creatures an opportunity of tracing 
the marks of wise design, manifested 
in the works of nature ;—why, then, 
should it be thought absurd to suppose 
that in the dispensations of Provi- 
dence, his object has been not merely 
to accomplish the purpose immedi- 
ately in view, but also to impress 
more forcibly on our minds a convic- 
tion of our dependence on him for 
every good gift, and to lead us to per- 
ceive and admire the display of his 
natural and moral perfections in the 
government of the universe? But, it 
is suid, that in many instances we are 
unable to perceive this; the ways of 
Providence are often inscrutable. It 
is granted; but is this any reason 
why, in those cases where we cw 
trace his counsels, however imper- 
fectly, we should fail to do so? Still 
more, is there any reason why, ™ 
those cases where we have ourselves 
received any signal benefit, or have 
been delivered from some impending 
calamity, we are to refuse to coutem- 
plate in the beneficent dispensavon 
the agency of himin whom we live or 
move and have our being? In such 
cases are we to rest in second causes: 
Are we bound, on pain of being com 
temned as weak and unphilosophica 
reasoners, to look no further than the 
laws of gravitation or of muscular 
contraction, and to refrain from lifting 
np our thoughts to that great Being 








by whom these laws were established, 
and of whose mighty energies they are 
ia fact nothing more than the modes 
of operation ? 

Mr. L. has undertaken the very su- 
perfluous labour of proposing such a 
case and arguing upon it, ‘* Suppose 
a coach to be overset, carrying six 
passengers—two of them killed on 
the spot, two maimed for life, and 
the remaining two totally unhurt. 
How is this to be explained?” Among 
other solutions which be imagines of 
this “ difficult problem,” one is, that 
“the downfal was the effect of uni- 
versal rules established by Omnipo- 
tence as the permanent laws of na- 
ture ;” another, ** that the accident 
itself was in the common course of 
cause and effect, but that the Almighty 
interposed his power to save the lives 
of the two who escaped, and left the 
other four to their fate.” The first is 
that which he himself adopts; the 
other, he seems to take it for granted, 
would have been preferred by Mrs. 
Cappe. With respect to his own so- 
lution, it may be sufficient to observe, 
that it involves an absurdity in aserib- 
ing a physical effect to a mere ab- 
straction of his own mind. An effect 
can only be produced by some agent ; 
how, a rude is not an agent, but only 
the mode according to which some 
agent operates. The laws of motion 
and gravitation, to which he would 
refer the effect in question, are not 
beings, and therefore not agents. 
They are in reality, as 1 have just 
observed, mere abstractions of our 
owo minds, devised in order to enable 
us commodiously to express in one 
xeneral proposition, a great variety of 
phenomena, which present themselves 
to our notice, under circumstances 
nore or less closely analogous. Who, 
then, is the agent by whom these ef- 
fects are produced? In the case of 
the law of gravitation, are we to sup- 
pese that the earth exerts a positive 
imlerent force to draw down every uo- 
Supported body to its surface? [as 
Mt intelligence to perceive and obcy 
the laws which its Maker hath impose: 
upon it? Is the earth a servant that 
‘a hear and understand the com- 
mands of its Almighty Lord? Is it 
Mi @ literal sense that the winds are 
is Messengers, and the flaming fire 
his minister? If not, to whom are 
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we to ascribe those phenomena, some- 
times the instruments of good, at 
others, in the first instance at least, 
of evil, of which in popular language 
these inanimate objects are represented 
as the causes? In ascending through 
the series of second causes, how can 
we stop any where till we arrive at 
that Jafinite Being who hath declared 
by the mouth of his prophet, ‘* I form 
the light and create darkness; I make 
peace and create evil; I the Lord do 
all these things !” 

Supposing, then, that such a cir- 
cumstance as this had actually oceur- 
red, and I were called upon to furnish 
a solution of the problem, I should 
say, that this, like every other event 
that occurs throughout the universe, 
is the result of the immediate exertion 
of divine power, directed to the pro- 
duction of that particular effect, but 
operating according to the uniform 
and regular plan which has been wisely 
established, in order to render this 
world a school in which men may 
learn wisdom from experience. The 
effect in this instance was awful and 
mysterious ;—I do not presume to 
account for it; but as it constitutes a 
part of the great plan of Providence, 
as it was the necessary consequence 
of the previous circumstances, arising 
out of them at that particular time 
and place, as infallibly as an eclipse or 
a transit,—so I firmly believe that it 
was connected with other effects in a 
high degree beneficial, and, in fact, 
(to adopt the language of a doctrine 
that has often been ridiculed, but can 
never be disproved,) formed an essen- 
tial part of the best possible system.* 

As for the other solution, every one 
must admit that it is in a high degree 
irrational and derogatory to the Divine 
perfections ; but nothing can be more 
remote from the view of a particular 
Providence as maintained by Mrs. 
Cappe. I should not, therefore, have 
taken any further notice of this part 
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* For some further details on this part 
of the subject, | hope Lmay be permitted 
to refer to an Essay on the Different 
Views of Providence, inserted in the 
Monthly Repository for August, 1814. 
‘That paper contained my earliest thonghts 
on this subject, which a more matured, 
and at least annually repeated examina- 
tion of it, bave fully confirmed, 
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of Mr. L.’s paper, but for a very sin- 
cular reference to scriptural authority, 
which deserves to be cited as a re- 
markable example of the folly of the 
practice too common among all classes, 
of quoting from Scripture sentences 
and half sentences, as detached apho- 
risms, without regard to argument or 
connexion. ‘* Why presume,” says he, 
‘on this system of farouritism, when 
the very authority on which so large a 
portion of mankind rests its belief, 
has declared that ‘ one event happens 
alike to all??’”? Whether your corre- 
spondent is competent to undertake a 
commentary on the difficult book he 
has here quoted, I know not; but I 
think no one who reads the whole of 
the passage out of which these few 
words are selected, (Eceles. ii. L2—17,) 
will fail to be forcibly struck by the 
thoughtless precipitation with which 
the querulous discontented complaints 
of a man dissatisfied with himself, 
satiated and disappointed with worldly 
pleasures and mere worldly business, 
ure made to pass for indisputable 
maxims of divine truth. ‘* We have 
it from the same source,” he con- 
tinues, “* that ‘ not a sparrow falleth 
to the ground without our heavenly 
Mather, and even the hairs of our heads 
are all numbered.’”’ No, says Mr. L., 
the hairs of our heads are no¢ num- 
bered; all that is meant is, that Om- 
niscience is capable of numbering 
them! In this manner does a fallible 
mortal presume to explain away the 
express words of our Lord, and set 
limits to the Divine Omniscience ! 
\nd why?) Because it derogates from 
the dignity of the Supreme Being to 
suppose him to be ‘* occupied” with 
such petty details; because Divine 
power must be fatigued, if every mo- 
tion and every atom is to be guided 
by such * incessant and watchful re. 
gulations !” 

After all, there is one point of view 
in which this passage of Mrs. Cappe’s 
Memoir may possibly be thought lia- 
ble to some exception. The correct- 
ness of the philosophical principle is, 
in my Opinion, unquestionable ; but 
how far it was judicious to connect it 
with the detail of a variety of minute 
particulars is a matter of ¢aste, on 
which some doubts may perhaps be 
started. There are, unfortunately, 
many persons who are ready enough 
to acknowledge an important maxim, 


so long as it is stated in the abstract, 
or veiled in dry and barren general. 
ties; but whose imaginations, whey 
we attempt to apply it to a particular 
example, are instantly carried away by 
some of the minor and accidental de. 
tails, and they lose sight of, or hesitate 
to admit the general principle. This 
is more remarkably the case, whey 
any of the circumstances may be turn- 
ed into ridicule, or are connected with 
low and ludicrous images. In the 
present instance, it is to be feared 
that some readers have been more 
oceupied by the minute particularities 
of the “ gristle of a breast of veal,” 
**the glass of cold water,” Xe., than 
by the important and instructive prac- 
tical lesson which the author endea- 
vours to deduce from the incident. 
‘Yo such minds T do not wonder that 
the whole should appear to savour of 
the ludicrous or burlesqne. Doubt- 
less, if Mrs. Cappe had been writing 
for persons of such refined taste and 
susceptible imaginations, she would 
have abstained from all mention of 
these petty and vulgar details. But] 
suspect her more sober readers would 
have been losers rather than gainers 
by this sort of fastidiousness. We 
are none of us, perhaps, sufliciently 
aware how much of the force and 
value of correct general principles 1s 
lost, by neglecting to apply them ha- 
bitually and constantly to particular 
cases. The cases themselves may be 
minute, and, if taken separately, may 
appear trifling and insignificant ; but 
the habit of mind which is thus culti- 
vated, and which can thus alone he 
brought to perfection, is often of the 
highest importance. Sometimes, as 
in the instance before us, the details 
may be such as to excite, in those 
who have not accustomed themselves 
to view the hand of a Sovereign Dis- 
poser in all the events and cireum- 
stances of their lives, nothing but low 
and ludicrous associations ; but there 
are others, I trust, who will be ac- 
tuated by sounder principles and bet- 
ter feelings. For myself, replete with 
instruction as is the whole of ths 
valuable work, I do not hesitate te 
declare that those parts of it appe*t 
to me pre-eminently so, in which the 
writer endeavours, from those circum- 
stances of her life which might other- 
wise have been considered as "nin 
teresting to the public, to deduce 











impressive illustrations of those im- 
portant practical principles which she 
had derived from an enlightened phi- 
losophy and from a careful examina- 
tion of Scripture. 


WILLIAM TURNER, Jun. 


——— 


The Epistle from the Yearly Meeting, 
held in London, by Adjournments, 
from the 2\st of the Fifth Month, 
‘to the 29th of the same, inclusive, 
1823, to the Quarterly and Monthly 
Meetings of Friends, in Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland and elsewhere. 


Dear Frienps, 

\ E have again been made thank- 

ful in the belief that the Lord 
is not unmindful of us; and we reve- 
rently trust that this meeting has not 
been held in vain. We may inform 
you that the current of Christian love 
has renewedly flowed amongst us ; 
and it has extended to all our absent 
friends. Under this precious influ- 
ence, we offer you our endeared salu- 
tation, desiring your advancement in 
the way which leadeth unto eternal 
life; and that you may ever bear in 
remembrance that ‘* other foundation 
can no man lay, than that is laid, 
which is Jesus Christ.” 

Beloved friends, we have no new 
doctrine to communicate; no fresh 
precepts to enforce: it is a peculiar 
excellence of the gospel that its cha- 
racter is always the same. To those 
who desire to have their hearts cleansed 
irom the defilements of sin,—yea, to 
all—the erace of our Lord Jesus 
Christ coutinues to be freely offered. 
Che eross must be daily borne by all 
who would become his disciples, If 
we would attain unto that holiness 
without which no man can see the 
Lord, we must apply in faith unto 
Him who “taketh away the sin of 
the world ;” who was ‘ wounded for 
our transgressions,’ who was “‘ bruised 
for our iniquities,’ and by whose 
_ Stripes we are healed ;” who, being 
in glory with the Father “ before the 
world was,” condescended in order to 
eflect our redemption, to come down 
‘row heaven, and take upon hii the 
hature of man. In contemplating the 
infinite importance of these solemn 
truths, and in publicly acknowledging 
aur belief in the divinity of our blessed 
nour, we desire most clearly to 

mvey the sentiment that it is not 
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the mere assent of the judgment to 
the truths of Holy Scripture, however 
desirable such an assent may be, that 
is sufficient to make us real Christians. 
It is only by the sanctifying operation 
of the Holy Spirit that we come fully 
to partake of the benefits of the medi- 
ation and propitiatory sacrifice of the 
Son of God. 

It is our earnest solicitude, that 
all whom we are addressing may be 
enough concerned for the salvation of 
their souls. Dear friends, we believe 
that for the advancement of this most 
necessary work, it is good for us fre- 
quently to seek after retirement in 
spirit before the Lord, and to wait in 
reverent silence for the secret intiima- 
tions of his will. If this be not imme- 
diately manifested, let not any be dis- 
couraged, but let them persevere in 
faith. ‘Then we believe that in the 
Lord’s time that evidence of his care 
will be granted, which will prove con- 
soling to the mind, On such ocea- 
sions the precepts of holy writ will 
at times be brought instructively to 
our remembrance. With these inva- 
luable writings, it becomes every one 
who bears the name of a Christian, 
to endeavour to be well acquainted. 
In order to acquire this knowledge, 
we wish that all our members may 
observe the good practice of a daily 
serious reading of the Scriptures in 
their families, when collected; and 
also that they frequently read them in 
private in a pious disposition of mind, 
even though it be but a small portion 
at a time. 

In the Sacred Writings, no duty is 
more clearly set forth than that of 
prayer. Prayer is the aspiration of 
the heart unto God: it is one of the 
first engagements of the awakened 
soul, and we believe that it becomes 
the clothing of the minds of those 
whose lives are regulated by the fear 
and love of their Creator. If in mo- 
ments of serious reflection, and when 
communing with our own hearts, we 
are sufficiently alive to our helpless 
condition, we shall often feel that we 
may pour forth our secret supplica- 
tions unto the Lord. And as we be- 
lieve that it is one of the greatest 
privileges a Christian can enjoy, thus 
to draw nigh in spirit unto the Father 
of mercies, we nis vee desire that no 
one may deprive himself of so greata 
blessing. But let all on such occa~ 
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sions remember the awful majesty of 
Him who filleth heaven and earth, and 
their own unworthiness in His pure 
and holy sight. If these consider- 
ations ought to possess the mind in 
our secret aspirations unto the Al- 
mighty, how incumbent is it upon 
those who publicly approach the 
throne of grace, to cherish them in 
their hearts, and to move only under 
the influence of that spirit which en- 
ables us to pray aright! 

Whilst he who would be a real and 
not a nominal Christian, is duly im- 
pressed with the necessity of striving 
to become a meek and humble disci- 
ple of Jesus,—whilst he bears in mind 
that he is constantly liable to fall, and 
that he must therefore be waiting for 
the renewal of his spiritual strength, 
and at all times be placing his “de- 
— e upon Divine aid,—there is 
safety. But we fear, with respect to 
some ge have run well for a time, 
that either through the friendship of 
men or outward prosperity, or through 
unwatchfulness, they have gradually 
fallen away from that to which they 
had once attained; and that others, 
from similar causes, are not advancing 
to that state of purity and simplicity 
in which they would become useful 
members of the church of Christ. 
Dear friends, permit us in Christian 
love, to remind you of the ever im- 
portant injunction of our Lord— 
** Watch and pray, that ye enter not 
into temptation; the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak.’ If 
vou endeavour to prove by your actions 
the sincerity of your profession, if in 
your intercourse with others you shew 
that you have an honest and upright 
heart, if your lives are ordered in the 
fear of the Lord; you may, by your 
daily walk through life, commend and 
adorn your own religious principles. 
But, if there be a want of consistence \ 
of conduct, it may lead those around 
vou lightly to esteem those very prin- 
ciples which their judgment has at 
one time ‘ap prove ds ni iV, it m: iy cause 
the way of truth to be evil spi rkhen of. 

There are m: my ways by whicl i our 
attic ‘hime nt to religion and virtue may 
be made manifest to others. ne of 
these is the due observance of that day 
which is publicly set apart for the 
periormance of divine worsh! p. Our 

care for the due attendance of our 
religious meetings, both on firstedavs 
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and on other days of the wee! k, has 
been repeatedly expressed, nor hay, 
we at this time been Unmindful of 
this primary obligation. We earnes tly 
entreat every one, when thus inet, 
consider the worship of the Almighi, 
as asolemn act. Under this lupres. 
sion, his demeanour will | bespeak a 
serious thoughtfulness; and let ql! 
remember, that at such times an indo. 
lent state of mind is offensive in the 
sight of Him whom we are met to 
serve. But the duties of the day to 
which we have adverted, are not co; 
fined to the time allotted to assem. 
bling with our brethren. Our spiritual 
growth may be advanced by habits of 
quietness and retirement, and by suit- 
able reading, in the course of the day. 
On the other hand, great care is neces- 
sary that we do not by unprofitable 
visiting or conversation, by travelling 
on our outward avocations, or by 
otherwise engaging in them, dissipate 
those good impressions with which we 
inay have been mercifully favoured. 

The accounts of the sufferings of 
our members in Great Britain and 
Ireland, in support of our well-known 
testimony against tithes and all other 
ecclesiastical claims, including the costs 
and charges of distraint, and a few 
demands for military purposes, have 
been brought up in usual course. The 
amount is upwards of thirteen thou- 
sand two hundred pounds. 

We rejoice with apg that this 
country has continued to be favoured 
with the blessing of peace, whilst we 
lament that other nations, at no great 
distance from us, have been involved 
in contention and bloodshed. We 
desire that we may all so live under 
the influence of ‘that Spirit which 
breathes peace on earth and good will 
towards men, he whenever occasions 
occur, we may be pre pared, by our 
conversation and conduct, in meek- 
ness and wisdom to shew forth our 
pree ious testimony to the peaceab ie 
hature of the gos pel dispensation. 

Our friends in Ireland, and those of 
all the Yearly Meetings on the conti- 
nent of America, have at this time 
been brought to our remembrance, 
with the feeling of much brotherly 
love, by the continuance of our use 
exchange of epistles. This meeting 
has again felt deeply interested 04 
behalf of the natives of Airica, whe 
continue to be torn from their homes, 
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and consigned to cruel bondage, as 
well as for those who are held in 
slavery in the colonies of this country. 
And we desire that friends, every 
where, may not fail to remember all 
who are thus deprived of their liberty, 
with feelings of sorrow, and to pity 
them in their degraded condition ; and 
also that they would embrace every 
favourable opportunity that may pre- 
sent itself for pleading the cause of 
these our oppressed fellow-men. 

“Now unto him that is able to 
keep you from falling, and to present 
you faultless before the presence ot 
his glory with exceeding joy, to the 
only wise God our Saviour, be glory 
and majesty, dominion and power, 
both now and ever. Amen.” 

Signed in and on behalf of the meet- 
ing, by 

~  JOSTATE FORSTER, 

Clerk to the meeting this year. 
<_=_ a 


On Mr. Belsham’s Scheme of inter- 
preting Paul's Epistles. 
V R. BELSHAM?’s Exposition of 
4 the Epistles of Paul is a work 
which I frequently take in my hands 
with great pleasure ; nor can any critic, 
however profound, help being gratified 
with the solid and useful matter, the 
good sense and luminous arrangement 
which characterise that elaborate and 
most useful production. As to my- 
self, actuated as I am by a conviction 
of the author’s superior talents, inde- 
fatigable industry and undaunted cou- 
rage in discussing and defending what- 
ever he thinks to be the meaning of 
the sacred writers; actuated as I am 
by the remembrance of the benefits, 
Which, in common with his other 
pupils, I have derived from his Moral, 
Metaphysical and Theological Lec- 
tures at Hackney, and by the hope 
that his labours will prove highly bene- 
ficial to the Christian world, I feel 
thankful to the great Disposer of all 
events, that his life has been spared to 
Anish it: and the friends of genuine 
Christianity must join with me in the 
Wish that Christians of every denomi- 
hation might become liberal and en- 
lightened enough to profit by it. But 
hotwithstanding the useful and impor- 
tant matter which abounds in it, and 
a the justice of which every reader of 
sense must acquiesce, there are many 
things in which I cannot but differ 
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from the author, The grounds which 
he has adopted in imitation of Locke 


and ‘Taylor, to explain the Epistles of 


Paul, are stated by him, and illus- 
trated with his usual vigour and clear- 
ness ; but he is silent as to the most 
effectual way of explaining, as appears 
to me, whatever is obscure or ambi- 
guous in these divine writings. ‘The 
Epistles of Paul are /etfers addressed 
to the several churches, and rendered 
necessary by the circumstances pecu- 
liar to those churches ; and the only 
rational way to ascertain their mean- 
ing, in all obscure or doubtful places, 
is to know the local events which 


called them forth. The writings of 


Paul, according to Mr. Belsham, are 
theoretical, dictated in the ease and 
calmness of speculation, and to be 
interpreted, like the ethics of Aristo- 
tle, with the latitude of abstract and 
general truths. The Apostle wrote, as 
he has written, because he was a Jew, 
with ideas modified more by Jewish 
modes of thinking and speaking, than 
by the changes which took place in 
his views as an Apostle of Christ, and 
in the character of those whom he had 
converted to the faith. This scheme 
of interpretation, though supported 
by the high names of Locke, Taylor 
and Belsham, is undoubtedly errone- 
ous, as standing in direct opposition 
to the evidence of facts. The Great 
Apostle of the Gentiles was not a 
recluse; he led a life of incessant toil 
and activity, not of speculation. Mat- 
ters of actual occurrence and vital 
importance pressed on his heart, occu- 
pied all his thoughts, and put not only 
his mind, but his person and limbs, in 
constant requisition. As a Jew, in- 
deed, he could not be free from Jewish 
ideas ; as a Hellenistic writer, born and 
educated a Hebrew, he could not but 
think in Hebrew first what he next 
expressed in Greek. But this could 
aflect only the idiom of his style, his 
figures of speech, his methods of illus- 
tration, and not the facts which are 
the groundwork of his epistles. These 
facts could be brought home to the 
bosom of the persons addressed, only 
by being selected as falling within the 
range of their knowledge and experi- 
ence. ‘The respective churches felt 
their force and propriety for no other 
reason than that they turned upon 
opinions and events peculiar to them- 
selves. I shall illustrate these general 
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observations by examples taken from 
the Epistle to the Romans. ‘‘ Behold, 
thou callest thyself a Jew, and reposest 
in the law, and gloriest in God, and 
knowest his will, and approvest things 
that are more excellent, as instructed 
in the law, and confidently pretendest 
to be a guide of the blind, a light to 
them that are in darkness, an instruc. 
tor of the simple, a teacher of babes, 
having the form of true knowledge in 
the law. Thou then that teachest 
another, neglectest thou to teach thy- 
self? ‘Thou who preachest that a man 
should not steal, dost thou steal? 
Thou who forbiddest to commit adul- 
tery, dost thou commit adultery? 
Thou who abhorrest idols, dost thou 
protanely rob the temple? ‘Thou who 
gloriest in the law, dost thou by the 
transgression of this law, dishonour 
Gd? For the name of God is blas- 
phemed among the Gentiles through 
you.” Chap. ii. 17-24. 

Now, according to the plan sug- 
gested by Locke, illustrated by Taylor, 
and adopted by Mr. Belsham, this is 
an extreme case feigned by the Apos- 
tle to represent, under one character, 
the general state of the Jewish nation, 
and would be as proper, in a letter 
addressed to the Church at Corinth, 
to an assembly at Athens, or a syna- 
gogue in Jerusalem, as in the Epistle 
to the Romans. The words which 
Mr. Belsham subjoins to the passage 
are these: ** The Apostle having sufli- 
ciently prepared the mind of his Jew- 
ish readers by arguing upon general 
principles, equally applicable to Jews 
and Gentiles, now brings his conclu 
sion home to the Jew exclusively, and 
directly charges him with being equal. 
ly, and even more guilty than the 
untaught and despised - Ieathen.”’ 
What ! is it possible that the Apostle 
Paul, the most cautious, the most 
correct and just of men, in his ideas 
and language, should thus exhibit, 
collectively exhibit, his own nation as 
guilty of theft, adulterv, and even of 
sacrilege, as transgressing the law and 
blaspheming the name of God ainong 
the Gentiles ? Dishonourable and 
apostate individuals among the chil- 
dren of Abraham, in Heathen coun- 
tries, might answer to this descrip- 
tion; but was this the general cha- 
racter of the nation? The Apostle 
would not have said this if it had been 
true, much less would he have ex. 
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ceeded the truth in placing his eouy. 
trymen, the disciples of Moses and 
the prophets, the worshipers of the 
true God, in an invidions and false 
light before those Gentile converts, 
whose prejudice against the Jews he 
sought to remove, and whose respect 
for the Jewish nation, and to the ora- 
cles of God delivered to them, he en- 
deavoured to conciliate. No, no, the 
Apostle never pursued a course so 
unwise, sO erroneous, so devoid of 
candour and feeling as this supposes. 
Now, if we relinquish this plan and 
adopt another, which is recommended 
by common sense, namely, if we sup- 
pose the Epistles of Paul to be letters, 
and letters, like all other letters, turn- 
ing On circumstances peculiar to the 
person or persons to whom they are 
addressed, we shall have but one way, 
and that way an obvious and effectual 
one, to come at their meaning, namely, 
the development of those cireum- 
stances through the medium of ecele- 
siastical history or other collateral 
Writings in the succeeding ages of the 
church. If we here could receive no 
light from history, it would be no 
unwarrantable stretch of fancy to sup- 
pose that there existed in the Churel 
at Rome a Jew, guilty of the crimes 
which the Apostle lays to his charge; 
and that it is this very individual 
whose pretensions and hypocrisy the 
Apostle exposes in the above pas- 
sage. 
But happily in this case there 1s 
no need of mere supposition: for we 
have the fact stated on the authority 
of the Jewish historian. Froim Jose 
phus and others we infer that a learn- 
ed, but abandoned Jew, one of the 
framers and teachers of the Gnost 
system, went and introduced that sys- 
tem into the Christian Chureh just 
established at Rome. His colleagues 
were the Samaritan impostor, te 
priests of Isis and Anubis, and, im 
general, the magicians and astrologers 
in the Court of ‘Viberius. The object 
of these wicked men was to deprive 
Christianity of its purifying influence 
hy sinking it in Heathenism. ‘The't 
first step towards this was to represe)! 
the founder as one of the Pagan go» 
a man only in appearance, and born 
unlike other men: and availing them- 
selves of the influence which their p®& 
tended skill in magic and astrology 
gave them over the mind of ‘Tiberius, 
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they instigated. that emperor to pro- 
pose to the senate the deification of 
Jesus Christ, and to place him with 
Mereury and Apollo in the Pantheon 
of Rome. The Gnostics branded the 
apostles as illiterate, and as men to 
whom Christ did not think fit to reveal 
the mysteries of his gospel, while they 
assumed to themselves lofty terms, 
expressive of their superior wisdom. 
It is to this pretension that the Apos- 
tle alludes ; and he uses the titles for 
no other reason than that they were 
arrogated by the wicked Jew and his 
associates. ‘‘ Thou confidently pre- 
tendest to be a guide of the blind, a 
light to them that are in darkness, an 
instructor of the simple and a teacher 
of babes.” 

A lady of rank, the wife of Satur- 
ninus, & bosom friend of the emperor, 
became a convert to the new faith. 
Her beauty kindled the admiration of 
a Romau knight, whose offers she 
rejected with scorn and indignation ; 
hut the Jew and his Egyptian brethren 
were her masters, whose ascendancy 
over her mind induced them, for a 
large sum of money, to surrender her, 
under the most impious pretension, 
to the arms of Mandus, and to saeri- 
fice her to his lust in the very Temple 
of Anubis. At the request of her de- 
ceivers she gave a large present of 
gold and purple for the use of the 
Temple at Jerusalem. This present, 
when delivered to be forwarded, they, 
kept for their own use, which, adds 
Josephus, was their object in making 
the request. It is in reference to 
these facts, in which this impostor 
was a leading agent, that the Apostle 
puts the questions, “‘ Thou who teach- 
est another, teachest thou not thyself? 
rhou who preachest that a man should 
hot steal, dost thou steal? Thou who 
forbiddest to commit adultery, dost 
thon commit adultery? Thou who 
abhorrest idols, dost thou profanely 
rob the Temple?” ‘The punishment of 
these crimes, when detected, instead 
of being confined, as justice required, 
to the perpetrators, was extended by 
the animosity of the emperor and se- 
hate to the Jews in Rome, all of them 
being involved in distress and ruin, as 

osephus observes, for the misconduct 
of four men. These transactions be- 
came universally known, and caused 
freat scandal to the friends of the 
VOL. XVII. 3 G 
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gospel, both among the Jews and 
Gentiles. Hence the Apostle adds, 
‘** Thou who gloriest in the law, dost 
thou, by the transgression of his law, 
dishonour God? for through you the 
name of God is blasphemed among 
the Gentiles.” 
JOHN JONES. 


(To be continued.) 


N.B. As my Lexicon is now before 
the public, I propose to subjoin to 
each paper a short article illustrative 
of some word in the New Testament. 
The following illustration of eAaBac, 
Heb. v. 7, though printed, I was ear- 
nestly requested to suppress, as sa- 
vouring too much of Unitarianism. 
This term supposes the foresight of 
danger, and prudence in the choice of 
means to avoid it, or if unavoidable to 
bear up under it with honour and sue- 
cess. Thus our Lord, when going to 
suffer, is said by the apostle, Heb. v. 
7, “ being heard from his precaution.” 
Christ foresaw in all its particulars, 
in all its horrors, the closing scene of 
his life: and though his prayer that 
the cup should pass from him, could 
not be heard, the object of that prayer 
was virtually granted. He appears to 
have determined beforehand the plan 
of conducting himself throughout the 
awful crisis; and a faithful adherence 
to it insured him a happy and glorious 
result. His consciousness of inno- 
cence; a well-grounded confidence in 
the truth of his divine delegation ; the 
most complete resignation to the will 
of heaven; and a due sense of the 
high commission he had to falfil 
(namely, the deliverance of mankind 
from sin and death) ;—these conside- 
rations conspired in filling his soul 
with comfort, and arming him with 
fortitude, patience and meckness. Lest 
insult or cruelty should tempt him to 
say any thing unworthy of the noble 
cause in which he had engaged, he 
resolves that not a syllable should 
escape his lips during his trial and 
sufferings—he resolves to suffer in 
silence, without complaining, without 
retorting the taunts, or refuting the 
calumnies and accusations of his ene- 
mies. This virtuous resolution, this 
wise precaution, enabled him to exhi- 
bit unexampled dignity in the midst 
of ignominy and degradation ; to obtain 
a signal triumph over the powers of 
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410 Dr. 
darkness, by the very means which 
those powers alopted to defeat him in 
the moment when the celestial glory 
that surrounded him during his minis- 
try, and life itself, were withdrawing 
their last rays from our horizon, to 
cause the dawn of an immortal day to 
the long-benighted race of man. 
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Dr. Parr.—Evtract from Mr. Field's 
** Historical and Descriptive Ac- 
count of the Town and Castle of 
Warwick, and of the neighbouring 
Towns and Villages within the Cir- 
cuit of Ten Miles.’—Pp. 364, &e. 


“ } ATTON is asmall village, but 

highly distinguished as the 
chosen residence, for so many past 
years, of one of the greatest scholars 
and most enlightened men of the pre- 
sent age. It is hardly necessary to 
subjoin the name of the Rev. Dr. Parr, 
of whom it still remains to be regretted, 
that no literary work has yet pro- 
ceeded from his pen * worthy to trans- 





* * Yet the following, it must be 
gratefully acknowledged, is no scanty list 
ot works, with which the learned Doctor 
has already favoured the public. A Ser- 
mon on Education, preached at Norwich. 
A Sermon called Phileleutheros Norfolci- 
ensis, which the writer is said to consider 
as his best composition. A second and 
much larger Discourse on Education, with 
copious notes. These were published 
during his residence at Norwich. 

** Since his residence at Hatton, he has 
published a Spital Sermon, which, with the 
notes, would form a common 8vo. volume. 
A Fast Sermon. A Letter from Lrenopolis 
to the inhabitants of Eleutheropolis, A Let- 
ter to ancighbouring clergyman, in which 
a variety of topics, literary and political are 
discussed. A yet larger work, addressed 
to a Co-Editor, in which he vindicates his 
honour from unjust aspersion, and deli- 
vers his opinion upon many interesting 
topics of literature and criticism, Tracts 
of Warburton and a Warburtonian, of 
which the preface aud dedication abound 
with proofs of his erudition, taste and 
wit; and of which the composition has 
been much admired. A Latin preface to 
some learned tracts of Bellendenus, 
Characters of Charles James Fox 
Svo., of which the first v lume closes 
With a portrait of that greatest of modern 
Statesmen, pleasingly and powerfully de- 
lineated by the Editor himself; and the 
second, consisting wholly of hotes, con. 
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mit a name of se much celebrity, with 
all its due honour, to a distant poste. 
rity. The parsonage house, where, 
in studious and diguified retirement, 
he has so lone resided, is a commodi- 
ous dwelling, and coitains one noble 
room, built by himself, richly fur- 
nished, with an extensive and valuable 
library, in which a fine collection of 
ail the great works in the department 
of verbal criticism, classical literature 
and theology, hold a pre-eminent sta. 
tion. 

** At a sinall distance from the par- 
sonage house is the pleasing village 
church, in which this very learned 
divine performs clerical duty with all 
the attentive regularity, and all the 
solicitous care of the most exemplary 
parish priest. The interior is embel- 
lished, chiefly by his taste and liber- 
ality, with every suitable decoration, 
especially in the beautiful painted 
glass with which the windows are 
adorned. Of the numerous monu- 
mental inscriptions suspended round 
the walls, several are proved by their 
classical purity and elegance to be the 
production of his pen; and of these, 
three are consecrated to the memory 
of the members of his own family, all 
of whom it is his melancholy fate to 
survive.” 





tains, amidst much valuable instruction, 
on many interesting and important sub- 
jects, a masterly discussion of a question 
in which the justice, the policy and the 
humanity of this country are equally and 
highly concerned, viz. the state of its 
criminal code. 

‘© In the Menthly Review and British 
Critic, are also several articles from his 
pen. But he is indebred for much of his 
literary fame to his great skill in writing 
Latin and English inscriptions : of which 
the number already amounts to thirty; 
and among which, three—to the memory 
of Mr. Gibbon, Dr. Johuson and Sir John 
Moore, are highly distinguished ; and two 
—to the memory of Mr. Burke and Mr. 
Fox,—are said to be written with great 
effort, but have not seen the light. His 
manuscript sermons and discussions Upee 
many points of literature and metaphy- 
sics, are known to his friends to be 8U- 
m.crous; but he seems to have a peculiar 
and almost invincible dislike to publica 
tion, and there is, unhappily, a rumeut 
that all his manuscripts are ordered to be 
destroyed, after his decease.” 

 ——oegee-- 
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Appeal in behalf of Manchester College, York. 


SiR, July 19, 1823. 
S a Jay-visitor at the Annual 

Examinations held in Manches- 
ter College, York, I was, in common 
with every visitor, highly gratified with 
the whole of the late examination, and 
the social meetings of the friends of the 
College held after each day’s labour. 
It is much to be regretted that a more 
numerous assemblage of the friends and 
supporters of the College do not at- 
tend these interesting periodical meet- 
ings. It would, doubtless, be pleasing 
to the Tutors to have more witnesses 
of the success attending their indeta- 
tigable labours ; and the expectation 
of having to exhibit their attainments 
before a more numerous assembly 
would stimulate the students to greater 
exertions. I may also safely assert, 
that every subscriber who has the 
power to attend and yet refrains, de- 
prives himself of a rational and satis- 
factory enjoyment. 

I recollect only one subject of regret 
at our late meeting, and that was the 
announcement by our worthy Trea- 
surer of a deficiency in the funds of 
the College for the present year, which 
fall short of the expenditure upwards 
of £200. In consequence of this de- 
falcation, four new candidates for ad- 
mission on the Foundation in the en- 
suing Session, can only be admitted 
on condition of their accepting half 
the usual exhibition. A ments rd was 
also passed, that in future only one 
student should be admitted on the 
Foundation for two that went out, 
until the number was reduced to 
twelve, unless such addition was made 
to the income, in the mean time, as 
should render this measure unneces- 
sary. I hope and trust, for the credit 
of the Unitarian cause, that we shall 
hever feel a necessity for acting upon 
this resolution. Suess, it can only be 
needful to proclaim the want, and the 
funds will be forthcoming. There is 
one source of income which has al- 
Ways appeared to me peculiarly appro- 
Priate to the support of the College, 
and of which very little advantage is 
taken. I allude to stated congrega- 
“onal collections. In the Report read, 
it appeared that only three of these 
collections had been made since Au- 
Bust last. I know that many of our 
ministers feel a delicacy about pro- 
sing collections to their flocks, and 

4 aware that the motive mny be 








very praiseworthy, but I also think 
that it is often carried to an extreme, 
and has an unfortunate effect. Giving 
money, like every other act, may be. 
come a habit, and the more it is exer- 
cised the less irksome in general it 
will become; we have a striking proof 
in confirmation of this position in the 
continual collections made by the 
Methodists. When it is considered 
that numerous congregations in our 
connexion are now profiting by the 
ininistry of York Students, and each 
in its turn must look to the College 
for a supply, I cannot for a moment 
believe that offence could be taken by 
any person, if the minister of every 
Unitarian congregation in the king- 
dom were to give notice of his inten- 
tion to preach an annual sermon, and 
make an annual collection, for the be- 
nefit of the York College. It is true, 
that our more opulent brethren have 
it in their power, and do essentially 
assist the College, by regular annual 
subscriptions paid to the deputy trea- 
surers ; but what a number of respee- 
table tradesmen and others there are 
to whom it would be inconvenient 
to be called upon as regular subseri- 
bers, and yet would willingly give their 
shilling or half crown, as they could 
afford it, at a chapel collection, and 
which, I am persuaded, would, in the 
aggregate, amount to a very conside- 
rable sum annually! When we consi- 
der the progress divine truth, as we 
believe it was preached by Jesus and 
his apostles, is now making at home, 
and the boundless field opening for 
Unitarian missions in the East, it is 
our paramount duty to use every en- 
deavour to enable the College to sup- 
port double the present number of 
students on the Foundation, rather than 
be under the necessity of excluding 
one well-qualified candidate. Hoping 
to see this important subject advocates 
by those possessing far more influence 
than myself, I remain, &c. ‘ 


—__—— 
Sir, July 7, 1823. 

Constant Reader, who inquires 

A (p. 351) after the Rev. John /o/s, 
(not Hebe) will find (VIII. 576) that 
he was educated at Glasgow: his 
tombstone, in Warrington chapel-yard, 
will probably supply his age, from 
which a tolerable conjecture may be 
furmed of the time when he went to 
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{12 Poetry.—Mr. Bowring’s “ Matins and Vespers.” 


College ; and a reference to the Col- tions cannot be learned. The inost 
lege-records will probably furnish the likely person, now living, to give any 
exact date. The probate of his Will additional information concerning him, 
(p. 577) may easily be found at the is Mrs. Barbauld ; who lived at War. 
proper ecclesiastical court, from which, ington during the whole period of 
indeed, it seems the names of his relae Mr. Holt’s residence there. — V. 


_ —_ _— 


at \ 
Mr. Bowring’s “ Matins and Vespers.” 


(A delightful little volume of devotional poetry has been just published by 
Mr. Bowrtne under the above title. Our readers may remember some ot 
them which the author liberally communicated to one of our former volumes. 
We thank him for giving thein to the public, being persuaded that they will 
cherish the spirit of pure and rational piety in every reader. They display 
equally the imagination of the poet and the feeling of the Christian. No 
manual of devotion is better fitted to lie beside the Bible in the closet where 
prayer is wont to be made to Him that seeth in secret. ] 


SUNDAY EVENING. 


*« Let not your hearts be troubled, but confide 
In me, as ye confide in God; I go 

A mansion for my followers to provide ; 

My Father’s heavenly dwelling is supplied 
With many mansions ; I had told’ye so, 


Were there not room ; I hasten to prepare 

Your seats,—and soon will come again, and say, 
Be welcome :—where your Lord inhabits, there, 
There should his followers be ; ye know the way— 
I am the way, the truth, the life.”—’Twas thus 
‘The Saviour spoke—and in that blessed road, 
What flow’rets grow, what sun-beams shine on us, 
All glowing with the brightness of our God ! 
Heaven seems to open round, the earth is still, 

As if to sanctify us for the skies ; | 

All tending to the realms where blessing lies, 

And joy and gladness, up the eternal hill. 

As the heaven-guided prophet, when his eyes 
Stretch’d wearied o’er the peaceful promised land, 
Even as he stood on Canaan’s shores, we stand. 

O night! how beautiful thy golden dress, 
On which so many stars like gems are strew’d ; 
So mild and modest in thy loveliness, 

So bright, so glorious in thy solitude. 

The soul soars upwards on its holy wings, 
Thro’ thy vast ocean-paths of light sublime, 
Visits a thousand yet unravelled things ; 
And, if its memories look to earthly time 

And earthly interests, ’tis as in a dream— 

For earth and earthly things but shadows seem ; 
While heaven is substance, and eternity. 

This is Thy temple, Lord! ‘tis worthy Thee, 

And in it thou hast manv a lamp suspended, 

That dazzles not, but lights res lendently ; 

And there Thy court is—there Thy court, attended 
By myriad, myriad messengers—the song 

©f countless aud melodious harps is heard, 
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Poetry.—Mr, Bowring’s “ Matins and Vespers.” 


Sweeter than rill, or stream, or vernal bird, 
The dark and melancholy woods among. 
And golden worlds in that wide temple glow, 
And roll in brightness, in their orbits vast ; 
And there the future mingles with the past, 
An unbeginning, an unending nov. 

Death! they may call thee what they will, but thou 
Art lovely in my eyes—thy thoughts to me 
No terror bring ; but silence and repose, 
And pleasing dreams, and soft serenity. 
Thou wear’st a wreath where many a wild flower blows ; 
And breezes of the south play round thy throne ; 
And thou art visited by the calm bright moon ; 
And the gay spring her emerald mantle throws 
Over thy bosom ; every year renews 
Thy grassy turf, while man beneath it sleeps ; 
Evening still bathes it with its gentle dews, 
Which every morn day’s glorious monarch sweeps 
With his gay smile away :—and so we lie, 
Gathered in the storehouse of mortality. 
That storehouse overflows with heavenly seed ; 
And, planted by th’ Eternal Husbandman, 
Watered and watched, it shall hereafter breed 
A progeny of strength, no numbers can 
Or reach or reckon. It shall people heaven ; 
rill up the thrones of angels :—it shall found 
A kingdom, knowing nor decay nor bound, 
Built on the base by gospel promise given. 





THURSDAY MORNING. 
Come forth in thy purple robes again, 
Thou brightest star of heaven! 
Another day the Guardian of men 
Has to His children given. 
Receive the gift with gratitude : 
My soul! to thy Maker ascend, 
And bear thy songs to the Source of good, 
To thy Father and thy Friend. 


Bring Him thy morning tribute meet, 
Devotion’s offering ; 

How privileged to hold communion swect 
With thine and creation’s King! 

I look around,—a thousand things 
Enjoy the sunny beam: 

And Nature her million voices brings 
To form an anthem to Him. 


() join the songs of the air, the grove, 
And the chorus of the sea; 
For, hark! the spirits of light above 
Re-echo the harmony. 
And see! ten thousand angels smile 
Thro’ the firmament’s golden doors ; 
And from silver clouds, heaven’s hand the while 
Scatters our path with flowers. 


The senses indeed must be dark and dull, 
That in nature no charms can see ; 

For beauty’s self is more beautiful 

To the eye of piety. 























































































Poetry.—Lines written in a Lady's Album. 


And deaf indeed is the clay-cold ear, 
That no sounds of music greet ; 
Tho’ nought as the music of praise and prayer 
Is half so exquisite. 
And why should man a distant bliss 
So eagerly, fondly chase, 
While the holy joys of a world like this 
Invite his present embrace ? 
Are the unknown beings of yonder zone 
More privileged than we? 
Does a shorter year, or a brighter sun 
Imply felicity ? 
‘They may wander perchance in groves of palm, 
“And dwell in palaces bright ; 
They may breathe an air as sweet as balm, 
And be clad in robes of light: 
Yet there, as here, the fatal grave 
Will o’er their possessions close ; 
And the more they enjoy, the more they have, 
The more they are destined to lose. 


© let our portion content us then, 
The portion which God has given ; 
for man ts the fair earth’s denizen, 
And the heritor of heaven. 
Above him are gorgeous, golden clouds, 
That roll in glory afar ; 
And the night, which its bosom in darkness shrouds, 
Is sprinkled with many a star. 


And brighter and fairer than star or sun 
Is the light that beams from on high, 
A light which conducts its pilgrims on 
To the shrine of eternal joy : 
And thither our towering thoughts shall soar, 
And there the tired spirit shall rest ; 
While hope bursts open the heavenly door 
Of the mansions of the blest. 


Ee 
LINES 


Written ina Lady's Album, on her leaving Engtand 





Whether, ’midst Flandria’s fertile fields, 
The bliss you share that friendship yields ; 
Or art’s, or nature’s charms explore, 

The boast of some far-distant shore ; 

Or, rapt with deeds of elder time, 

You range Italia’s storied clime, 

By Tiber’s stream, of deathless fame, 
Recount full many a mighty name, 

And trace, ’midst Rome’s degenerate sons, 
heir steps, who trod on prostrate thrones ; 
Where’er you rest, where’er you roain, 

Be Albion still your favour’d home. 
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DOMESTIC. 
Manchester College, York. 


Ar the York Annual Meeting of the 
Trustees of this Institution, held at 
Etridee’s Hotel, in York, on the 25th June 
last and, by adjournment, on the two 
following days ; 

The proceedings of the Committee, 
since the last York Aunual Meeting, were 
reported; and the ‘Treasurer made a 
statement of the present state of the 
funds, from which it appeared that the 
expenditure of the current year will ex- 
ceed the income about 2002. 

The following resolutions, amongst 
others, were then passed, viz. 

Resolved, 

That the best thanks of this meeting 
be given to Dr. Carpenter for his very 
excellent sermon, delivered in the chapel 
in St. Saviour Gate, on Sunday last ; and 
that it is hoped he will allow it to be 
published at the expense of the friends of 
the College. 

That the Visitor be requested to accept 
the best thanks of this meeting for his 
very excellent address, delivered at the 
clos¢ of the examination; and that he 
be requested to transmit such parts of 
the same, as he may think proper, for 
insertion in the Mouthly Repository. 

That the grateful thanks of this meet- 
ing be given to the Tutors, fur their most 
valuable and important services to this 
academical institution during the past 
session, 

That “the cordially thankful acknow- 
ledgments of this meeting be presented 
to the Committee, for their most valua- 
ble services during the past year. 

That the very close examination of the 
Students, instituted this week, has been 
it the highest degree satisfactory. 

That in the printed regulations for the 
admission of Divinity Students, the fol- 
lowing altcrations be made; in lines 3 
aud 4, the words, “ That no candidate 
shall be admitted on the Foundation,” to 
be struck out, and the words, “ ‘That 
nO Divinity Student shall be admitted,” 
to be substituted in their place ; and in 
lines % and 10, the words, ** that no 
candidate shall be eligible as a Divinity 
Student on the Foundation,” to be struck 
out, and the wards, “ that no Divinity 
Student shall be admitted,” to be substi- 
tuted in their place. 

Dj That it is expedient and proper, that 

_vinity Students, on their own Founda- 
"ion, should be admitted, in the first 


instance, on probation, in the same mar- 
ner as Divinity Students on the College 
Foundation. 

That it is desirable, that so far as re- 
gards the classical and arithmetical at- 
tainments of candidates for admission, as 
Divinity Students, every such candidate 
should, previous to his admission, un- 
dergo an examination by some individual 
or individuals, to be selected for the pur- 
pose, by the ‘Trustees, 

That the admission of Students on the 
Foundation be henceforth limited, so as 
not to exceed one admission for every 
two removals, until the total number be 
reduced to twelve, unless, before the 
reduction has been carried so far, fur- 
ther reduction should be rendered unne- 
cessary, by an increase in the College 
income, 

That this meeting, feeling the great 
importance of the measure determined 
upon, at the last Manchester Annual 
Meeting, for maintaining unimpaired the 
present money value of the property of 
the College, is most anxious to see the 
rule then adopted, regularly and perma- 
nently acted upon; this meeting, never- 
theless, feels it incumbent to declare its 
opinion, that considering the present state 
of the funds, it appears expedient that 
for the present year the rule should be 
suspended ; and recommends the subject 
to the consideration of the next Manches- 
ter Annual Meeting. 

S. D. DARBISHIRE, 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
Secretaries. 
Manchester, July 19, 1823. 
a 


Munchester College, York. 


Durinc the course of the last week 
in June, was held the Aunual Exami- 
nation of the Students educated in this 
College, which was attended by Daniel 
Gaskell and Abraham Crompton, Esqrs., 
and the Rev. John Kentish, Vice-presi- 
dents ; Messrs. G. W. Wood, Treasurer; 
R. Philips, Assistant Treasurer; Realby, 
Bell, Crompton, jun., Darbishire, Ewart, 
jun., Howse, Kinder and Talbot, and 
the Rev. W. Turner, Visitor ; L. Car- 
penter, LL.D., Assistant Visitor; J. G. 
Robberds and Joseph Hutton, Public 
Examiners; 3. J. Tayler, Secretary; 
Heinekin, Hyndman, Johnstone, Malli- 
son and Tayler. On Sunday the 22d, 
Dr. Carpenter addressed to the Students 
an admirable discourse from 2 ‘Tim. ii. 1 
—7, of which, as it is to be published, it 
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will he sufficient now to say, that it was 
listened to with close attention and deep 
interest for an hour and thirty minutes. 
Monday afternoon was devoted to the 
Mathematical Examinations, (which, as 
indeed all the rest, were conducted on the 
Cambridge plan, by printed Lists of Ques- 
tions, drawn up by the ‘Tutors, and first 
submitted to the Students when seated, 
with pen, ink and paper before them). 
‘the four Classes being arranged at sepa- 
rate tables, and the Examiners at a long 
table at the lower end of the hall, the 
papers were collected from each Student 
as produced, and submitted to the scru- 
tiny and arrangement of the Examiners. 
‘This exercise lasted four hours. ‘Tues- 
day morning at eight, the three Hebrew 
Classes were examined, translating pas- 
sages selected from various parts of the 
Old Testament, aud answering gramma- 
tical and critical questions formed upon 
them, ‘This lasted pearly three hours ; 
after which Orations were delivered, by 
Mr. E. Busk, on ‘** the Connexion of 
Religious Liberty with National Prospe- 
rity ;” by Mr. Crompton, on * the Objec- 
tions which have been made against the 
moral tendency of the Study of History ; 
and by Mr, Christie, on “ Duelling.” At 
twelve, the Classes of Ancient and Mo- 
dern History, and on the Belles Lettres, 
took their places at the tables, and conti- 
nued nearly three hours; and the day con- 
cluded with Orations, by Mr. J. Busk, on 
“the Objection that Christianity does not 
inculeate Friendship and Patriotism;” by 
Mr. Howorth, on “ the Influence of 
Civilization on Benevolence ;” by Mr. Mit- 
chelson, on ** Capital Punishments ;” and 
by Mr. R. Brook Aspland, on ‘* the Li- 
berty ofthe Press.” Wednesday, the fourth 
and fifth years’ Students were examined 
during three hours in Theology, and the 
second and third at the same time in Logic 
and Ethics, (chiefly in that important 
branch of it, Political Philosophy ;) after 
which Orations were delivered, by Mr. Lee, 
on “ the Effects of the Reformation upon 
Eugland;” by Mr. Hawkes, on “ Slavery ;” 
and by Mr. Tagart, on “ Human Perfec- 
tibility.”” The three Greek Classes were 
then examined for three hours and a 
balf; and Oratious, by Mr. Wreford, on 
** the Comparative Evidence for Christi- 
anity and Mohammedism ;:” by Mr. Care 
ter, on “ Patriotism ;” and by Mr. Ry- 
land, on “the Institution of Prophets 
among the Jews,” concluded the business 
of this day. Thursday, the Students 
were examined on the Evidences of Reve- 
lation ; after which Orations were deli- 
vered, by Mr. Beard, on “ the newly. 
discovered Fragment of Cicero de Repub- 
fica ;** and by Mr. Payne, on “the Book 
of Job;” and a Sermon on Matt. vy. 


43—45, by Mr. Shaweross. Specimens 
were then given of proficiency in Read. 
ing, and the Examination concluded with 
Orations, by Mr. Brown, on “ Pppyi. 
dence ;” and by Mr. Worthington, on 
**the Evils of Slavery in the countries 
where it prevails, and the meaus of ove) 
coming them ;” and a Sermon on Lan. 
iii. 39, by Mr. Bowen. 

The Visitor then distributed the Prizes. 
viz. those for Regularity, Diligence and 
Proficiency, to Mr. J. H. Worthington, 
Mr. J. R. Beard, and Mr. W. S. Brown, 
(it being understood, at the same time, 
that Mr. James Martineau was so nearly 
equal in all respects, that considerable 
difficulty was experienced in awarding 
this last prize). ‘There was, however, no 
question as to his being entitled to the 
first Mathematical Prize, as was Mr. 
Edward Talbot to the second. The first 
Prize offered by Mr. Philips for profi- 
ciency in Classical Learning, was awarded 
to Mr. Beard, and the second to Mr. 
George Lee. Mr. Beard also obtained 
the Prize offered by Euelpis for the best 
translation into Greek. The Prize for 
proficiency in Elocution during the Ses- 
sion, was given to Mr. Brown, and that 
for the best-delivered Oration to Mr. 
Carter. Mr. J. H. Ryland, as first Prize- 
bearer in 1820, is entitled to Books, 
value Five Guineas. 

The Visitor then addressed the Stu- 
dents in nearly the following words : 

“© Gentlemen,—After the able and ex- 
cellent discourse which you heard on the 
first day of this week from my much-es 
teemed friend and colleague, you will be 
aware that there remains very little more 
for me to do, now that we are arrived so 
near the close of it, than to express the 
satisfaction of this assembly in the atten- 
tive and patient diligence with which 
you have gone through the fatigues el 
this long examination ; which proves that 
you have in general very creditabl) availed 
yourselves of the advantages you have 
enjoyed in this place, for preparing ber? 
selves, I trust, to become eminently usetu! 
in your several walks to the rising gene- 
ration, ‘The distinctness and propriety 
of the answers which so many of you have 
given to the series of questions which 
have been proposed to you, has bees 
highly honourable to the ability and ¢X- 
actness with which you have been taught, 
and to the attention which you have 
paid to your studies, And though the 
mode of examination which has this yeat 
been exclusively pursued, may not per 
haps be so interesting to by-standers, 
it is certainly better calculated to give 
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the Examiners to estimate both more 
accurately, Without exposing the modest, 
though well-informed, to the mortinca- 
tion of making a less respectable appear- 
ance than their actual proficiency could 
have led us to expect. At the same 
time, though accurate recollection, and 
quickness of expressing the ideas ¢ upon 
the spur of the occasion’ with the pen, 
are very desirable qualifications, and per- 
haps more certain proofs of the solidity 
of knowledge acquired ; yet presence of 
mind and readiness of expression with 
the tongue, are also very desirable. Iam 
vlad, therefore, to understand, that you 
continue to be daily examined vivd voce 
by your Tutors in their several classes ; 
aud perhaps a mixture of methods 
on these occasions, might give exercise 
aud display to a greater variety of ta. 
dent. 
“T trust that you have made a due 
advantage of the opportunities of im- 
provement in Elocution, which have this 
year been again afforded you; and I hope 
you do not content yourselves with giving 
vour attention to this accomplishment, of 
such importance to a public speaker, 
during the mere residence of your Teacher 
amoung you; but that a due sense of its 
importance, and a wish to be prepared 
tor receiving his instructions with advan- 
tage, has led you to make it an object, 
through the whole of the session, to 
exercise yourselves in a just and natural 
delivery. I hope you have always made 
4 point of reading correctly, both in pub- 
lic and in private ; that you have never 
allowed yourselves to mumble your ordi- 
wary college-orations, (as I Aave heard 
such exercises delivered,) as if the great 
business were to get over the periodical 
season for their delivery as quickly as 
possible; more especially, that you have 
been careful to read the Scriptures, and 
conduct the devotional services of the 
College with a due sense of the solemnity 
ms importance of the duty you were 
char pe This College has often been 
i with mannerism in public speak- 
'%, and * the York ‘Tone’ has been made 
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tions, and mutual criticism and = correc 
tion, would do more to qualify you fow 
becoming useful, acceptable, impressive 
preachers, so far as delivery is concerned, 
than any systematic instructions; which, 
however, [| would by no means be thought 
to undervalue. And surely you must 
be sensible that it is an object of great 
moment, that you should not only feel, 
yourselves, the supreme importance oi 
the truths and duties of religion, but also 
that you should not neglect any means 
within your power to qualify you for 
communicating similar impressions, with 
full practical efficiency, to the minds of 
those whose highest interests it will be 
the duty, and [ trust the pleasure, of 
your future lives to promote. For what 
will siguify your utmost proficiency in 
private studies, though you should under- 
stand all mysteries and all knowledge, 
if you possess not the ability to commu- 
nicate their result? And how will you 
be able to excuse it, to your friends or to 
your own minds, if through some strange 
perverseness you should slight the proper 
season and measures for acquiring this 
ability ? 

‘* 1 promise myself, that I shall ano- 
ther year (if we be spared to meet again) 
observe much improvement in this, and 
in many other important respects, from 
the exertions which IT understand that 
several of you have this year been mak- 
ing to render yourselves useful to the 
best interests of the inhabitants of some 
neighbouring places by a course of mis- 
sionary preaching. As this labour of love 
has been undertaken of your own volun- 
tary choice, I persuade myself that you 
will discharge the duties of it with dili- 
gence and affection; and that it will be 
a happy means of leading you to cultivate 
the religion of the heart as well as of the 
head, and contribute to your gradually 
acquiring such a system of preaching, as, 
while it shall inform the understandings, 
will, at the same time, warm the hearts 
and animate the lives of those who shali 
be the objects of vour instruction. And 
when you shall proceed from these pre- 
paratory services, and from this place of 
education, aud you shall devote your 
time and your acquirements to more 
stated and settled services, may the pray- 
er for himself and his flock, of a young 
and ardent fellow-labourer in the north- 
ern part of our island,* be applicable 
to each of you, and to all those whom 
you may be called to serve.—* May the 


nl 





* See an Introductory Address to an 
Unitarian Church in Dundee, by David 
Logan, p. &, well worthy of the notice of 
our Tract Societies. 
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love of God abound among your people ; 
may it not dic, may it not fade, may 
it not waver; may the love of man also 
abound among them through your suc- 
cessful labours, the same mind of gen- 
tleness, gencrosity and forbearance, which 
was also in Christ Jesus; and may you 
keep them faithful unto death: may it 
be yours to see the prize of their high 
calling secure in their possession, to see 
the crown of glory which ftadeth not 
away placed upon their heads by the 
Judge of all the earth: may your bliss be 
multiplied into the bliss of them all: 
may you have it to say to your Father, 
‘Here we are, and the brethren whom 
thou hast given us;’ and in the presence 
of Jesus, your eldest brother, and the 
great high-priest of your profession, may 
you evermore dwell with them, and in 
the glories of paradise be evermore par- 
takers with them, aud in all the songs of 
paradise be joined by them!’ 

‘“ And now lect me be permitted to 
address a few words tu our young lay- 
friends, particularly to those who are to 
leave us: but who will not, I trust, dis- 
solve their connexion with us, or let their 
good wishes and exertions be wanting 
for the future prosperity and success of 
their dima Mater. May she have proved 
indeed a mother to them! May they 
continue to exemplify the principles and 
habits to which it has been her wish and 
her endeavour to form them: aud may 
they never find cause to regret their ne. 
glect of her instructions, or feel that, 
when the knowledge which they should 
have acquire d here shall be called for, to 
be applied in the discharge of the duties 
of life, it is not at hand, as their friends 
might have expected ! 

** But [ hope better things of you all, 
Gentlemen, although | may thus speak, 
—in the language, | trust, of caution 
rather than of reproof. It is also my 
earnest desire to caution you against 
imagining that your education is con- 
cluded when you leave this place. On 
the contrary, you will find that it is, in 
fact, only began: that the path is pointed 
out to you, indeed, which leads to know- 
ledee, virtue and happiness, but that vou 
must yourselves proceed in it according 
to the directions given, if you would suc- 
cessfully travel through the journey of 
life.—It is, however, a circumstance of 
great encouragement, that those of you 
who have, on this occasion, exhibited 
specitiens of your proficiency in compo- 

ition, have chosen subjects connected 
with the maintenance of piety and virtue, 
and ¢ sey Ut tly ot happine 8, both pub- 
lic and pray ite—that you have read the 
history of mauvkind with a view to its 


moral application, that vou are aware of 


the natural (unperverted) connexion 
civilization with general benevolence, and 
of religious liberty with national prospe- 
rity; you feel that the duellist can claim 
no discipleship of hita who commauded 
us to love our enemies, you are, there. 
fore, determined never to break the Jaws 
both of God and man, in mean submis. 
sion to the barbarous maxims of falsely. 
called polished society; and are animated 
with that ardent, but liberal and enlivht. 
ened patriotism, which, while it begins 
at home, by no means ends there, but 
embraces the whole race of mankind— 
Let me cordially exhort you to carry with 
you into the world the principles which 
you have here been forming; and by a 
wise and faithful application of them, do 
honour to the institution in which you 
received them.” 

It would have been highly gratifying to 
have been able to report the spontaneous 
effusion of the Assistaut Visitor, in which 
the sentiments contained in the Address 
were illustrated and beautifully enforced, 
and much additional advice was given to 
the Students in a very interesting man- 
ner, but the surprise and delight of the 
audience precluded the thought of taking 
notes; and your reporter would not veo- 
ture to give a sketch of it from memory. 

Ou Friday morning the ‘Trustees met 
for business in the Common Hall, when 
it was a matter of regret to find that the 
Funds of the College had rather declined 
than advanced during the past year, par- 
ticuiarly in the article of congregational 
collections, which, with one or two hand- 
some exceptions, (from Hackney and 
Bristol,) appeared to have been neariy 
given up. ‘The proceedings of this meet- 
ing will be regularly advertised: at pres 
seut it will be proper to report, that the 
Trustees ** finding that the present state 
of the funds did not admit of any increase 
in the expenditure, and there being only 
two removals of Divinity Students this 
year, while there were seven candidates, 
conceived it expedient to select four out 
of the number, aud to grant half of the 
usual exhibition to each, provided that 
such an arrangement should prove accep: 
table to their friends; it being understood 
that these should have a preference fo 
succeed to full exhibitions as they fall 
out; the order of succession among hess 
to be hereafter decided upon :” that “ a 
number of exhibitions should be gra wd 
ally diminished to thirteen, unless the 
public should enable the sag spear yo 
provide for a larger number, and that 
‘the usual addition to the niger gre 
Fund, to replace the deprecianion - e ‘ 
house-property, be suspended for the pr 
sent year.” ill th 

{he reporter, however, presel 
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hope, that the Committee will be enabled 
to carry into full effect the objects of the 
Institution, and, particularly, that a con- 
siderable sum will shortly be raised by 
congregational collections; a mode of 
supporting its funds peculiarly eligible, 
pot only as it increases the acquaintance 
of the Unitarian public in general with 
the state of the College, and their inte- 
rest in its success; but gives an opportu- 
nity to ministers to discuss particular 
topics of high importance, which might 
not otherwise 8o readily occur, 
V. F. 
—i ee 
Manchester College, York. 


Tne next Manchester Annual Meeting 
of the ‘Trustees of this Institution will 
be held at the Cross Street Chapel Rooms, 
in Manchester, on Friday the Ist August 
next, at eleven o'clock in the forenoon, 

S. D. DARBISHIRE, 
JOHN JAMES TAYLER, 
Secretaries. 
Mancheser, July 19, 1823. 
EE 

New Chapel, Stamford Street.—'The 
Trustees of the late Chapel in Priuces 
Street, which was sold under the Act 
of Parliament for the improvement of 
Westminster, have nearly completed an 
elegant chapel on the south side of Stam- 
ford Street, Blackfriars’ Road. Having 
failed to obtain a suitable piece of ground 
for the re-erection of the Chapel in 
Westminster, they were induced to build 
on the present spot, in consequence of 
an application from the congregation late 
ot St. Thomas’s, whose lease the Gover- 
hors of St. Thomas's Hospital had refused 
to renew, and who will now unite them- 
selves to the Princes Street congregation. 
the New Chapel, it is expected, will be 
opened for divine worship on Sunday, the 
17th of this month (August). 

, a 
Kent and Sussex Unitarian Associ- 

ation. 

HERE was a numerous attendance at 
the Eleventh Anniversary of the Kent and 
Sussex Unitarian Association, on the 
l6th instant, at Battle. Mr. John Ken- 
rick preached from 2 Tim. i. 7, shewing 
With great perspicuity and force of rea- 
soulng, that as, according to the apostle, 
, 4 sound mind” is one of the blessings 
Nuparted by Christianity, so the views of 
ean are entertained by Unitarian 
mec: Pasa. cvincide with this 
ate + a happy tendency. ‘The doc- 
oon 4, € Strict unity of God, of a 
supe etient of equal recompences, the 
hee te of his power, and resulting 

: infinite goodness, were stated to 
‘ongenial with the dictates of the 
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understanding, however unequal it may 
have been to their discovery ; calculated 
to illumine its conceptions, to dispel its 
errors, to strengthen and exalt its powers, 
to regulate and animate its pursuits, aud 
thus to produce a wise and virtuous con- 
duct. The discourse was heard with 
marked attention, and the interest which 
it excited, was manifested in the warm 
and unanimous vote of thanks with which 
it was followed. Almost the whole con- 
gregation were present at the business of 
the meeting. From the reports which 
were now read, it appeared, that in cou- 
sequence of the plan of village preaching 
having been adopted in the neighbour- 
hood of Tenterden, congregations, con- 
sisting in general of more than a hundred 
persons, have been collected at Wood- 
chareh, Appledore, Bennenden, Fauston 
Green aud Halden. Of the four first, 
Mr. Harding remarks, that ** could these 
places be regularly supplied on Sundays, 
there is not a doubt that a respectable 
society might be formed in each of them.” 
He expresses himself much indebted to 
Mr. ‘Taylor, of Tenterden, and Mr, Payne, 
of Rolvenden, for their frequent assist- 
ance in preaching to several of these con- 
gregations. The benefits of the library 
at Tenterden have been more effectually 
extended to the surrounding villages, by 
means of committees and librarians at 
the respective places. The congregation 
at Maidstone has been considerably in- 
creased by their new pastor, Mr. George 
Kenrick, whose discourses have uniformly 
excited great attention. His Lectures on 
Unitarianism, and its application to pub- 
lie social worship, have been numerously 
attended, and together with the distribu- 
tion of tracts, have promoted a spirit of 
inquiry, have made some converts, and 
confirmed the convictions and animated 
the zeal of others. Mr. Hobcroft, of 
Gravesend, was so powerfully impressed 
by two of Mr. Kenrick’s lectures, which 
he attended, that after having purchased 
and read the Christian Reformer for the 
year, he made an application to him for 
aid in propagating Unitarianism-at Graves- 
end. ‘Tracts were accordingly put in cir- 
culation, and a course of lectures were 
delivered by Mr. Kenrick, Mr. Chapman, 
Mr. H. Green, and Mr. Harding, to very 
attentive audiences of from 120 to. 150 
persons: great interest has been excited, 
and at least 30 subscribers have united 
to form * a Society for maintaining Uni- 
tarian worship at Gravesend.” A unani- 
mous vote was passed by the association 
in favour of the continuance of Mr. Har- 
ding in his sphere of increasing usefulness, 
with a wari expression of gratitude to 
the Unitarian Fund, and the Hackney 
Fellowship Society, for their kind and 
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liberal contributions toward his support. 
The sentiments of the meeting on the 
late proceedings of the Unitarian Associ- 
ation of London, was expressed by the 
following resolution, which, like the fore- 
going ones, was carried with perfect 
unanimity: ‘* That this society has wit- 
nessed with much satisfaction and thank- 
fulness, the late proceedings of the Unita- 
rian Association of London, both in 
obtaining the attention of the legislature, 


through the medium of the Marquis of 


Lansdown, to their petitions for relief in 
the Marriage Ceremony ; and in origin- 
ating that truly Christian Petition, so 
ably advecated by Mr. Hume in the House 
of Commons, against prosecutions in 
behalf of a religion, whose only legitimate 
support is derived from its divine original, 
and the benignity of its spirit and princi 
ples.” About 80 persons of both sexes 
dined together at the George Inn, where 
they were afterwards joined by othe 
friends, Sentiments suggested both by 
the general objects of the society, and by 
the more interesting public transactions 
of the year, were given from the Chair, 
which was occupied by the excellent Mr. 
Holden, one of the originators and most 
eflicient promoters of the institution. He 
was supported by Messrs. John and George 
Kenrick, who, by their judicious remarks, 
assisted the reflections of the company, 
wud other friends contributed to promote 
that unanimity and Christian feeling 
which was manifested throughout the 
meeting, The vext Anniversary of the 
Association was appointed to be holden 
at Maidstone. 
T. P. 
July 21, 1823. 
— 


Tenterden Unitarian Christian 
Association. 


Tur First Meeting of the Tenterden 
District Unitarian Christian Association 
was held on Wednesday, 25th June, at 
the above place. It commenced with an 
afternoon service at the chapel. The 
devotional services, With reading the 
Scriptures, were conducted by Messrs, 
Ketley, Payne and Blundel. Mr. Holden 
preached the sermon, and concluded with 
prayer. Those of the congregation who 
were iuclined, then adjourned to the 
Woolpack Inn, where tea was provided 
for them. The company amounted to 
114. And it is to be here observed, that 
at the first meeting of the Kent and Sus- 
sex Unitarian Christian Association, in 
(812, of which the above is only a branch, 
the dinner party consisted of little more 
than thirty, whereas only a District As- 
sociation of the present year consisted 
ot the before-stated number, This speaks 





tor itself; and we here earnestly peen. 
mend similar district associations to th* 
Unitarian body in general. After tea 
Mr. Holden was requested to take thy 
Chair. ‘The company was then favoured 
with speeches from Messrs. Ketley, Gris. 
brook, Harding, Payne, Blundel, Cole, 
J. Blundel, Shoobridge and Taylor. The 
cause of civil and religious liberty, and 
the right of private judgment, were brietly 
but forcibly pleaded by Messrs. Gitis- 
brook and J. Blundel; Sunday Schools 
were recommended ; missionary and lay. 
preaching was also earnestly pressed upon 
the company present. All appeared to 
rejoice in the progressive course of Uni. 
tarianism in the above counties, ‘Th 
evening passed with the greatest cor- 
diality, and in that delightfal spirit of 
union, Which hath characterized our 
former meetings. L. H. 


— 
Western Unitarian Society, 


THe Annual Meeting of “ the Society 
of Unitarian Christians, established in 
the West of England for promoting Chiis- 
tian Knowledge, and the practice of virtue 
by the distribution of books,” was held 
in Bristol, on Wednesday, the 9th of 
July, when the Rev. John Kentish, of 
Birmingham, preached at Lewin’s Mead, 
from the words of the Apostle Paul, in 
1 Tim. ii. 5, “* There is one God, and ene 
Mediator between God and men, the Man 
Christ Jesus.” It was the object of the 
preacher, in his very able and closely 
argumentative discourse, to shew the 
strict and intimate connexion between the 
Unity of God and the proper Hamanity 
of Christ; and at the close of the dis- 
course, he gave a brief but impressive 
view of the practical influences of the doc- 
trine of St. Paul, that the Mediator was 
the MAN Christ Jesus. The publication 
of the discourse was earnestly requested 
by the Society at their meeting after the 
service ; and there is room to hope, that 
Mr. Kentish will comply with their re 
quest. About seventy members and 
other friends of the Society dined toge- 
ther, Arthur Palmer, Esq. in the Cham. 
Mr. Kentish, Mr. Rowe, Dr. Carpenter, 
and Mr. Maurice, afterwards addresse' 
the meeting, when the latter adverted lo 
the valuable services of the Unitarian 
Association; but the unexpected short- 
ness of the interval between dinner and 
the evening service, prevented the Intre- 
duction of several topics for which these 
meetings usually afford a suitable oppor 
tunity. In the evening, the Rev. Richa 
Wright, for many years eugaged in ™ 
sionary labours, and now settled at 1 ioe 
bridge, preached from Acts XH es 
havine as his object to shew that, © 
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(nitarian principles, the gospel may be 
peculiarly denominated ‘* glad tidings.” 
The leading topics of the discourse are to 
be found ina little tract recently published 
by Mr. Wright, entitled * The Touch- 
stone of reputed Evangelical Principles.” 
‘The other services of the day were con- 
ducted by the Rev. Messrs. Hunter, of 
Bath; Fawcett, of Yeovil, and Wawne, of 
Bridport. 
—=__—— 


Devon and Corneall Unitarian 
Association. 


Tuts Association held its Annual Mect- 
ing on Wednesday, July 2, at Tavistock. 
The very retired situation of this town 
would have made the expectation of a 
large attendance unavailable: but this 
is no reason why our annual meetings 
should not sometimes be held in places, 
iu which a large company cannot be ex- 
pected to assemble ; since these meetings 
have a tendency to give animation and 
spirit to the cause of truth, and are gra- 
tifying to our frieuds who are thus sought 
out in their unavoidable retirement. The 
devotional part of the service was con- 
ducted by Mr. Martin, who had oppor- 
tunely arrived in Devonshire on his way 
into Cornwall, where he has undertaken 
to remain some weeks in Missionary pur- 
suits, It was a great pleasure to those 
that were present, to see a young man, 
who had devoted himself to these impor- 
tant duties which cannot be undertaken 
by settled ministers and family-men ; and 
the seriousness and piety which distin- 
guished the service he conducted, toge- 
ther with the peculiar pleasantness of 
his voice, are, we hope, guarantees of 
his being rendered useful in that line, 
‘rom which our old and esteemed friend, 
Mr. Wright, is now excluded by his age 
aud growing infirmities. 

Mr. Johns, of Crediton, delivered the 
sermon, ‘The subject he chose was, 
“the Coming of the Kingdom of Heaven,” 
for which we are directed to pray in the 
second branch of that address to the Fa- 
ther, which seems to have a prophetic 
reference to a future and more glorious 
period on earth, and to a bright resplen- 
dent day in a perfect state hereafter. It 
hot possible to do any thing like jus- 
tice to the compositions of this gentle- 
man, in such a report as we are now 
called on to make of the meeting at ‘l'a- 
vistock. Mr. Johns’ compositions are of 
‘very peculiar cast: they are truly his 
own; resplendent with imagery, often 
of the most beautiful and striking kind, 

is style is as poetical as hia language ; 
but while all that hear him listen with 
delight, they have some difficulty in fol- 
‘owing him in the rapid and cons‘nued 
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succession of his images, and have often 


to regret, that they too soon lose sight of 


his striking metaphors and well-construct- 
ed allegories, by their, perhaps, too fre- 
quent recurrence, and by a too great 
quickness of delivery ; a common defect 
in young men, which we hope will be re- 
medied in our Creditou friend. 

After the service was closed, the busi- 
ness of the ‘Tract Society was entered 
upon ; when the question was fully con- 
sidered, ** Whether it was expedient to 
re-unite this Society with the Western, 
or continue it still a separate association.” 
This question was brought forward, in 
consequence of some gentlemen having 
been displeased at the manner in which 
the proposal had been set aside at the 
last year’s meeting at Sidmouth. The 
Devon and Cornwall Association sprang 
up in the year 1814; it was formed apart 
from its parent, the old West of England 
Society, on three distinct, and, we con- 
ceive, very important grounds, Ist. Be- 
cause the extent of country, reaching from 
beyond Bristol to the Land’s End in 
Cornwall, is too large for only one annual 
meeting. In the present year, for in- 
stance, the Western meets at ‘Bristol; 
of course, two-thirds at least of its mem- 
bers would have been deprived of a public 
meeting had they adhered to that Society 
alone. 2d. The rules of that Society are 
so drawn up, as virtually to exclude those 
Unitarians that hold the doctrine of the 
pre-existence, while it is our opinion, 
that they should be embraced as brethren, 
and invited to unite with us in the diffau- 
sion of the great doctrine of the Unity of 
the Godhead, in which we are all well 
agreed. And, 3d, It is expedient to ad- 
mit subscribers to associations of this 
kind on the lowest possible terms, on any 
terms indeed that may suit the finances 
of our friends. ‘Therefore, the Devon and 
Cornwall permits its members to sub- 
scribe whatever sum they think proper, 
and requires no specific subscription to 
be demanded of them. 

Letters from several of our congrega- 
tions were read, and the report of the 
ministers present received, as to the opi- 
nions of theirs: and, since it appeared 
that all were unanimous, excepting the 
three gentlemen who had signed the letter 
of complaint, the proposal of uniting the 
the two societies was dismissed, and the 
next meeting appointed to be held at 
Collumpton, on the first Wednesday in 
July, 1824, After dinuer at the Bedford 
Hotel, an elegant house that the Duke 
has recently built, a discussion, by no 
means uninteresting, closed the business 
of the day ; in which the actual state of 
thivgs, both in the political and the reli- 
gious circles, engaged the thoughts of the 
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speakers ; the signs of the times were 
not neglected; and a deep teeling of 
regret and of estcem united was mani- 
fested, when restoration to health of our 
venerable friend Mr. Belsham, and of our 
active and useful ally, Mr. Fox, was 
given, and some observations made by 
one who is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the value of the latter’s life to the 
cause which but for a few years he has 
so mantully advocated, and who has had 
the best opportunity of observing and 
appreciating the long, the laborious, the 
upright life of the former, the close of 
which an alarming affliction has led us 
all to deprecate, Great has been the 
debt due to him from the friends of pure 
Christianity, for his numerous services, 
which are without parallel in the history 
of theology, except they be compared 
with those of the immortal Priestley ; 
since he has been the instrument, under 
Providence, not only of advocating the 
cause of truth in a most masterly and 
decisive manner amongst the higher 
classes of society, but also of training up 
so many ministers to follow in the same 
course, and inspiring them by his own 
example, with that decision of character 
which alone can secure the eventual 
extension of truth, and the coming of 
the kingdom of God, They whose hap- 
piness it has been to call him father, can- 
not retrace that life, which has been for 
forty years or more before their eyes, 
and not be inspired with the desire of 
following him to the confines of time, 
and of catching his mantle when he shall 
be carried away from them to that happy 
abode, whither the Prophet of Bethel, 
the faithful servant of the one God and 
Father of all, is gone before him. 

A general wish had been expressed at 
the chapel, that Mr. Johns would oblige 
us by publishing his sermon; but the 
proposal was made with diflidence, from 
the apprehension that, however excellent 
it might be, it might meet with the too 
common fate of single sermons, and lie 
in heaps on the dusty shelf. A proposal 
was, however, made after dinner, that 
the company present should give proof 
of their wish to see the sermon in print, 
by entering immediately ona subscription 
to carry it through the press. And 
althourh the company was smaller than 
would have been assembled on such an 
occasion in a more populous town, we 
have pleasure in reporting, that his ser- 
mon will be published, and that he is 
secured against loss in thus obliging his 
friends. Indeed we cannot doubt, that 
when circulated, it will excite a more 
general interest, 

Plymouth, 1. W. 
Pe 
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Eastern Unitarian Society. 

THE Eleventh Yearly Meeting ot this 
Society was held at Bury St. Edmund: 
ou Wednesday and ‘Tharsday, the 2th 
and 26th June. On Wednesday evening 
the service was introduced by Mr. Toms 
of Framlingham, after which Mr. Lat am, 
of Laxfield, prayed. Mr. Valentine, of 
Diss, preached from Matt. xv. 13. From 
these words the preacher reviewed the 
leading doctrines and principles of the 
Charch of England, and by applying to 
them the test of Scripture, shewed that 
they came under the description, given in 
the text, of plants, which were not planted 
by our heavenly Father. ‘The coutradic- 
tions and absurdities which exist in the 
Book of Common Prayer were ably and 
strikingly delineated, and shewn to be 
unworthy the belict of those who profess 
to derive their Christianity from the Bible, 
The present state of the Established 
Church was depicted in terms which are 
but too consonant with truth. On 
‘Thursday morning, Mr. Perry, of Ipswich, 
hegan the service, Mr. Bowles, of Yar- 
mouth, followed, and Mr. Selby, of Lynn, 
preached from Phil. ii. 3. Of this admi- 
rable discourse it is needless here to say 
more, than that it powerfuily impressed 
the minds of an attentive audience, who 
unanimously joined in requesting its pub- 
lication, @ request to which Mr, Selby 
acceded, 

After service the business of the So- 
ciety was transacted ; ‘Thomas Robinson, 
Esq., in the Chair. The Report of the 
Committee was read, and the Seeretary 
was directed to request its insertion in 
the Christian Reformer (where it will be 
found, in the Number for this month). 
The Treasurer’s accounts were then read, 
by which it appeared that the finances ot 
the Society continued in a_ prosperous 
state. Isaac L. Marsh, Esq., and Mr. 
Edward ‘Taylor, were severally elected 
Treasurer and Secretary for the ensuing 
year, The next yearly meeting was ap- 
poitited to be held at Harleston, in Nor- 
folk, and the Secretary stated that he 
had reason to hope Mr. Aspland would 
preach. 

Fifty-four gentlemen dined together at 
the Six Bells Inn; Mr. Richard ‘Taylor, 
of London, in the Chair, After dinvet 
several ladies joined the party. [t was 
highly gratifying to sec so many indi- 
viduals collected from various parts ¢ 
the two counties, engaged and united in 
the support of those great principles 
which have for their object the liberty» 
peace and happiness of mankind. ‘The 
toasts were intended to express abt to 
call forth these principles, and they were 
in general most cordially received by = 
company present. On the health of Mr. 
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Selby being drank, he expressed the plea- 
sure which it had given him to have had 
au opportunity of defending the doctrines 
of Unitarianism in his native county. 
He then related the circumstances which 
had led to his invitation to the care of 
the Unitarian Church at Lynn, where, 
he hoved, though the difficulties with 
which its members had to struggle were 
formidable, that the uncorrupted doc- 
trines of the gospel would take root and 
flourish. Present appearances there war- 
ranted him in expressing that expectation, 
The number of hearers was considerably 
increased. By seriously and_ sincerely 
laying before them not merely Unitarian 
morality, but Unitarian Christianity, he 
looked forward with hope and confidence 
to the result. 

Mr. Latham, of Laxfield, gave a very 
interesting account of his progress to 
Unitarianism, and of the various and 
disgraceful kinds of opposition which he 
had to encounter in consequence of having 
embraced his present opinions. It was 
highly gratifying to the meeting to learn 
that the simple and uncorrupted truths 
of the gospel were making their way in 
various parts of Suffolk, and were daily 
proved to be not merely calculated to 
interest philosophers and men of iearning 
in their closets, but men of all ranks and 
all classes. 

An interesting address was delivered by 
Mr. James Abbott, who is a shoemaker 
at Mildenhall, and who on this occasion 
attended an assembly of Unitarians for 
the first time. He stated that he had 
been connected with the Wesleian Metho- 
dists about sixteen years, and had been 
a zealous advocate for their cause; but 
that about three years ago he was led to 
suspect that ‘© all was not right’’ in 
Methodism, and that inquiry led him to 
embrace the Unitarian faith, but for 
which he must have sunk into Deism, 
much as he shuddered at the bare thought, 
Since he had become an avowed Unita- 
rian, he had encountered considerable 
odium and reproach, which had at one 
time almost determined him tu seek for 
peace and comfort in another place of 
abode. But he was happy to say, that 
the prejudices against him were gradually 
melting away, and that he does not now 
stand alone at Mildenhall, but can reckon 
upon the countenance and co-operation in 
his religious views of several individuals 
of iutelligent minds and good characters. 
He added, that a desire of reading Uni- 
tarian publications had been lately mani- 
fested in his neighbourhood, and con- 
cluded by requesting the assistance of 
such friends as might be able to furnish 
them with popular religious tracts. 

On the whole, we believe it may be 
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said that this was the most interesting 
and delightful meeting the society had 
ever enjoyed. The utility of the Associ- 
ation was most convincingly established : 
a spirit of friendship, of zeal and of union 
seemed to inspire all present, and the 
company separated in the hope that they 
should meet next year upon new ground, 
to enjoy a similar gratification, 
—_— 
North Eastern Unitarian Association, 


Tin North Eastern Unitarian Associ- 
ation was held in Lynn, on Wednesday, 
July 9, on which occasion the ministers 
and friends were present from Boston and 
Wisbeach, as well as friends from Nor- 
wich, and from ‘Tidd and Fleet, in Lin- 
colushire, ‘lhe fineness of the day gave 
additional interest and satisfaction to the 
proceedings, which were commenced and 
conducted in the following order. Mr. 
Payne, of York College, introduced the 
morning service by reading a portion of 
Scripture; Mr. Walker, minister from 
Wisbeach, offered up the prayer; and 
Mr. Valentine, minister at Diss, delivered 
a very animated address upon the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel being identi- 
cal with Unitarianism, from 1 Thess. 
v.21. ‘The friends afterwards, male and 
female, to the number of fifty-nine, par- 
took of an economical dinner at the 
Coffee House, and passed a highly grati- 
fying, and, we also trust, an instructive 
afternoon ; in the course of which several 
appropriate sentiments were given from 
the chair, and respectively and warmly 
dilated upon by gentlemen present. It 
would be an act of injustice to the indi- 
vidual, as well as acting contrary to the 
wishes of the friends, if | were to omit 
to state, that the satisfaction of the meet- 
ing was considerably increased by the 
gentleman who filled the chair, Mr. 
Edward ‘Taylor, of Norwich, whose intro- 
ductory remarks to the several sentiments 
proposed, were such as deservedly called 
forth the most sincere, as well as the 
greatest applause. ‘This satisfaction was 
moreover further increased, by the pros- 
pect of the Association being continued, 
as the time and place for the next year’s 
meeting were fixed at this, to be at Lut- 
ton, iv the first week of July. 

A public service was conducted in the 
evening, which was introduced by Mr. 
Valentine’s reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture, Mr. Selby, minister to the Lyan 
congregation, delivered the prayer; and 
Mr. R. Smith, lately of York College, 
addressed an attentive audience upon the 
subject of the Divine Unity, from 1 Tim, 
li. 5, 


W. S. 
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speakers; the signs of the times were 
not neglected; and a deep feeling of 
regret aud of esteem united was mani- 
fested, when restoration to health of our 
venerable friend Mr. Belsham, and of our 


wtive and useful ally, Mr. Fox, was 


given, and some observations made by 
one who is deeply impressed with a sense 
of the value of the latter’s life to the 
cause which but for a few years he has 

>» mantiully advocated, and who has had 
the best opportunity of observing and 


appreciating the long, the laborious, the 
upriht lite of the former, the close of 
which an alarming affliction has led us 
ali to deprecate, Crreat has been the 
debt due to him from the friends of pure 
Christianity, for his numerous § services, 
which are without parallel in the history 
of theology, except they be compared 
with those of the immortal Priestley ; 
since he has been the instrument, under 
Providence, not only of advocating the 
cause of truth in a most masterly and 
decisive manner amongst the higher 
classes of society, but also of training up 
so many ministers to follow in the same 
course, and inspirwig them by his own 
example, with that decision of character 
which alone can secure the eventual 
extension of truth, and the coming of 
the kingdom of God. They whose hap- 
piness it has been to call him father, can- 
not retrace that life, which has been tor 
forty years or more before their eyes, 
ind not be inspired with the desire of 
jollowing him to the confines of time, 
uid of catching his mantle when he shail 
be curried away from them to that happy 
abode, whither the Prophet of Bethel, 
the faithful servant of the one God and 
Father of all, is gone before him. 

A general wish had been expressed at 
the chapel, that Mr. Johns would oblige 
us by publishing his sermon; but the 
proposal was made with diflidence, from 
the apprehension that, however excellent 
it might be, it might meet with the too 
common fate of single sermons, and lie 
in heaps on the dusty shelf. A proposal 
was, however, made after dinner, that 
the company present should give proof 
of their wish to see the sermon in print, 
by entering immediately on a subscription 
to carry it through the press. And 
althourh the company was smaller than 
would have been assembled on such an 
occasion in a more populous town, we 
have pleasure in reporting, that his ser- 
mon will be published, and that he is 
secured against loss in thus obliging his 
friends. Indeed we cannot doubt, that 
when circulated, it will excite a more 
general luterest. 

Plymouth, 1. W. 
ES 


Eastern Unitarian Socies 
THE Eleventh Yearly Meet ¢ of this 
Society was held at Burs “t. | 
ou Wedne sday ind "Phars ha , 
and 26th June. On Wedresday eve 
the service was introduced by Mi To 
of Framlingham, after which Mr. Lar rt 
of Laxfeld, prayed. Mr. Valentine, of 
Diss, preached from Matt. xv. 13. Fron 


' 


these words the preacher reviewed uJ 


leading doctrives and principles of the 
Church of England, and by applying to 
them the test of Scripture, shewed th 


they came under the description, given in 
the text, of plants, which were not planted 
by our heavenly Father. ‘The coutradic- 
tions and absurdities which exist in the 
Book of Common Prayer were ably aud 
strikingly delineated, and shewn to be 
unworthy the beliet of those who profess 
to derive their Christianity trom the Bible, 
‘The present state of the Established 
Church was depicted in terms which are 
but too consonant with truth. On 
Thursday morning, Mr. Perry, of Ipswich, 
hegan the service, Mr. Bowles, of Yar- 
mouth, followed, and Mr. Selby, of Lynn, 
preached trom Phil. ii. 3. Of this admi- 
rable discourse it ts needless here to say 
more, than that it powerfuils impressed 
the minds of an attentive audience, who 
unanimously joined in requesting its pub- 
lication, @ request to which Mr. Selby 
acceded, 

After service the business of the So- 
ciety was transacted ; ‘Thomas Robinson, 
Esq., in the Chair. ‘The Report of the 
Committee was read, and the Secretary 
was directed to request its insertion in 
the Christian Reformer (where it wil be 
found, in the Number for this month). 
The Treasurer’s accounts were then read, 
by which it appeared that the finances ol 
the Society continued in a_ prosperous 
state. Isaac L. Marsh, Esq., and Mr. 
Edward Taylor, were severally elected 
Treasurer and Secretary for the ensuing 
year, The next yearly meeting was 4p- 
poitited to be held at Harleston, in Nor- 
folk, and the Secretary stated that he 
had reason to hope Mr. Aspland would 
preach. 

Fifty-four gentlemen dined together at 
the Six Bells Inn; Mr. Richard Tayler, 
of London, in the Chair. After diuvet 
several ladies joined the party. ow 
highly gratifying to sec so many Wel 
viduals collected from various parts ©! 
the two counties, engaged and united in 
the support of those great pripcipi 
which have for their object the liberty, 
peace and happiness of mankind. ‘The 
toasts were intended to express and se 
cali forth these principles, and they were 
in general most cordially received by Me 
company present. On the health of MF. 
















































































Selby being drank, he expressed the plea- 
sure which it had given him to have had 
au opportunity of defending the doctrines 
of Unitarianism in his native county, 
He then related the circumstances which 
had led to his invitation to the care of 
the Unitarian Church at Lynn, where, 
he honed, though the difficulties with 
which its members had to struggle were 
formidable, that the uncorrupted doc- 
trines of the gospel would take root and 
flourish. Preseut appearances there war- 
ranted him in expressing that expectation, 
The number of hearers was considerably 
increased. By seriously and sincerely 
laving before them not merely Unitarian 
morality, but Unitarian Christianity, he 
looked forward with hope and confidence 
to the result. 

Mr. Latham, of Laxfield, gave a very 
interesting account of his progress to 
Unitarianism, and of the various and 
disgraceful kinds of opposition which he 
had to encounter in consequence of having 
embraced his present opinions. It was 
highly eratifying to the meeting to learn 
that the simple and uncorrupted truths 
of the gospel were making their way in 
various parts of Suffolk, and were daily 
proved to be not merely calculated to 
interest philosophers and men of learning 
in their closets, but men of all ranks and 
all classes. 

An interesting address was delivered by 
Mr. James Abbott, who is a shoemaker 
at Mildenhall, and who on this occasion 
attended an assembly of Unitarians for 
the first time. He stated that he had 
been connected with the Wesleian Metho- 
dists about sixteen years, and had been 
a zealous advocate for their cause; but 
that about three years ago he was led to 
Suspect that ** all was not right’”’ in 
Methodism, and that inquiry led him to 
embrace the Unitarian faith, but for 
which he must have sunk into Deism, 
much as he shuddered at the bare thought. 
Since he had become an avowed Unita- 
rian, he had encountered considerable 
odium and reproach, which had at one 
time almost determined him tu seek for 
peace and comfort in another place of 
abode. But he was happy to say, that 
the prejudices against him were gradually 
melting away, and that he does not now 
stand alone at Mildenhall, bat can reckon 
upon the countenance and co-operation in 
his religious views of several individuals 
of intelligent minds and good characters. 
He added, that a desire of reading Uni- 
tarian publications had been lately mani- 
fested in his neighbourhood, and cou- 
cluded by requesting the assistance of 
such friends as might be able to furnish 
them with popular religious tracts. 

On the whole, we believe it may be 
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ow 


said that this was the most interesting 
and delightful meeting the society had 
ever enjoyed. The utility of the Associ- 
ation was most convincingly established : 
a spirit of friendship, of zeal and of union 
seemed to inspire all present, and the 
company separated in the hope that they 
should meet next year upon new ground, 
to enjoy a similar gratification, 


‘ 


North Eastern Unitarian Association. 


Tie North Eastern Unitarian Associ- 
ation was held in Lyan, on Wednesday, 
July 9, on which occasion the ministers 
and friends were present from Boston and 
Wisbeach, as well as friends from Nor- 
wich, and from ‘Tidd and Fleet, in Lin- 
colushire. ‘he fineness of the day gave 
additional interest and satisfaction to the 
proceedings, which were commenced and 
conducted in the following order. Mr. 
Payne, of York College, introduced the 
morning service by reading a portion of 
Scripture; Mr. Walker, minister from 
Wisbeach, offered up the prayer; and 
Mr. Valentine, minister at Diss, delivered 
a very animated address upon the pecu- 
liar doctrines of the gospel being identi- 
cal with Unitarianism, from 1 Thess. 
v.21. ‘The friends afterwards, male and 
female, to the number of fifty-nine, par- 
took of an economical dinner at the 
Coffee House, and passed a highly grati- 
fying, and, we also trust, an instructive 
afternoon ; in the course of which several 
appropriate sentiments were given from 
the chair, and respectively and warmly 
dilated upon by gentlemen present. It 
would be an act of injustice to the indi- 
vidual, as well as acting contrary to the 
wishes of the friends, if | were to omit 
to state, that the satisfaction of the meet- 
ing was considerably increased by the 
gentleman who filled the chair, Mr. 
Edward Taylor, of Norwich, whose intro- 
ductory remarks to the several sentiments 
proposed, were such as deservedly called 
forth the most sincere, as well as the 
greatest applause. ‘This satisfaction was 
moreover further increased, by the prous- 
pect of the Association being continued, 
as the time and place for the next year’s 
meeting were fixed at this, to be at Lut- 
ton, in the first week of July. 

A public service was conducted in the 
evening, which was introduced by Mr. 
Valentine’s reading a portion of Scrip- 
ture, Mr. Selby, minister to the Lyan 
congregation, delivered the prayer ; and 
Mr. R. Smith, lately of York College, 
addressed an attentive audience upon the 
subject of the Divine Unity, from 1 Tim, 
ii. 5. 


W. S., 
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Ordination of the Rev. A. Paterson, 
Stourbridge. 


On Tuesday, July 15, the Rev. Alea 
ander Paterson, M.A., was set apart and 
ordained to the pastoral office, ia the 
society of Protestant Dissenters assem- 
bling in the chapel on the western side of 
the High Street, in Stourbridge. The 
Rev. John Small, of Coseley, offered the 
introductory prayer, and read some ap- 
propriate passages of Scripture. An 
address explanatory of the nature and 
design of the service, was delivered by 
the Rev. Robert Kell, of Birmingham, 
who received Mr. Paterson’s auswers to 
three inquiries, relating severally to the 

rounds of his belief in Divine Revelation, 
his motives for exercising his ministry 
Protestant Dissenters, and his 
views and desires in undertaking the 
duties of a pastor. Then followed the 
weneral and ordination prayer, which was 
presented by the Rev. Richard Fry, of 
Kidderminster, ‘The charge to Mr. Pater- 
son was given by the Rev, James Scott, 
of Cradley, who founded his observations 
on the words, @ good minister of Jesus 
Christ, (1 Tim. iv. 6). The Rev. John 
Kentish, of Birmingham, delivered a dis- 
course to the people on the odstacles to 
the efficacy of public religious instruction, 
and the means of removing them, trom 
James i, 22—25, “ Be ye doers of the 
word,” &c. &c.; and the Rev. James 
Yates, of Birmingham, concluded with 
prayer; suitable hymns having been sung 
by the congregation in the course of the 
service. A considerable number of mi- 
nisters, and of members of some of their 
societies, dined and passed the afternoon 
under the hospitable roof of William 
Scott, Esq., and felt great delight in 
reviewing the proceedings of the day, 
and in anticipating the permanently happy 
influence of them on those by whom they 
had been witnessed, 


among 


N, 
a 
Opening of the Unitarian Meeting- 
House, Great Cross Hall Street, 
Liverpool. 


On Sunday, 8th June, the meeting- 
house, lately occupied by a society of 
Calvinist Baptists, was opened for the 
public worship of the One and only God, 
by the society of Unitarian Christians 
formeriy meeting in Sir Thomas's Build. 
mgs. ‘The Rev. George Harris, of Bolton, 
in the morning, delivered a very eloquent 
and impressive discourse, to a very atten- 
tive and exceedingly crowded audicnee. 
In the evening the Rev. Robert Cree, of 
Preston, delivered a very interesting, ar- 
gumentative discourse on the Doctrine of 
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Mystery the mark of Antichrist. ty 
place was well filled. 

The Rev. George Harris preached als 
on the Thursday evening following, t\y 
congregation numerous though not crowd 
ed, The subject, “ The Prevalence oj 
Unitarianism in the First Three Centuries 
of the Christiau Church.” Public service 
is conducted regularly on Sundays, morn 
ing and evening, and on ‘Thursday even 
ings.—Christian Reflector. 


d 


avs co 
Provincial Meeting. 


Tue Annual Assembly of the Unira- 
rian Ministers of Lancashire and Che 
shire, commonly called “ The Provincial 
Meeting,” was held at Bury, on Thursday, 
June 19th. Thirty four ministers and 
preachers were present. ‘lhe Rev. Wi! 
liam Allard, of Bury, gave out the hymns, 
the Rev. John Gaskell, of Dukintield, 
conducted the devotional parts of the 
worship, and the Rev. George Harris, ot 
Bolton, preached from 1 Cor. xiv. 12, 
*€ Seek that ye may excel to the edilying 
of the church.” The preacher dwelt on 
the necessity of increased exertion on 
the part of those who held a purer faith 
and advocated more benevolent doctrines 
than the generality of Christian profes- 
sors, and gave a comparative statement 
of the numbers and labours of the Me- 
thodists, Calvinists and Unitarians of the 
county. ‘The congregation, which was 
deeply attentive, appeared to be about 
400. 

At the close of the service, the Rev. 
William Allard, of Bury, in the Chair, 
the thanks of the meeting, on the propo- 
sition of the Rev. John Yates, of Liver- 
pool, seconded by the Rev. J. G. Rob- 
berds, of Mauchester, were unanimously 
given to Mr. Harris for his discourse. 
The Rev. William Hincks of Liverpool, 
was appointed the supporter for the next 
yearly meeting, to be held at Altringhaw. 
Afterwards the business of the Missionary 
Society was transacted. _ 

At two o'clock the friends of Christiae 
liberty and equality dined together af 
the Hare and Hounds, the Rev. George 
Harris in the Chair, One hundred and 
sixty-two persons, male and female, s# 
down to the tables. ‘The price of the 
dinner-ticket was ls. 6d. Individnals 
were present at the dinner from Bolton, 
Preston, Walmesley, Bury, Cockey-M0or, 
Kingsley, Manchester, Park Lane, Wat 
rington, Hindley, Wigan, Chowbent, Ii 
vington, Stand, Rochdale, Swinton, New- 
church Rossendale, and Haslingden; the 
following toasts and sentiments being 
given: ** The cause of civil and religious 
liberty all over the world ;” ‘ The pre- 
gress of knowledge, and may it isswe 

















the liberty and happiness of man ;” ‘ The 
Unitarian Ministers of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, and may they ever act up to 
the sacred principles of Christian liberty 
aud equality ;” “ Mr. William Board- 
man, of Swinton ;” “* Mr. Cree, of Pres- 
ton, and Mr. Knowles, of Park Lane ;”’ 
«“ The Memory of Priestley, Lindsey and 
Wakefield ;” and “ ‘The Chairman.” The 
meeting was addressed by Messrs, E. 
Makin, R. Pilkington, F. Knowles, R. 
Cree, W. Boardman, J. Brandreth, H. 
Clarke, aud the Chairman. In the course 
of the afternoon, the Rev. William Allard, 
of Bury, entered the room, thanked the 
Chairman in the warmest terms in his 
own name and that of the ministers, for 
the sermon delivered that morning, and 
expressed his hope and confideut belief 
that the price of the dinner-ticket would 
for the future be fixed, so as to mect the 
wishes of all. Mr. Harris replied in his 
own name, and in behalf of the friends 
who acted with him, that they deeply 
regretted there should be any divisions, 
that they rejoiced in the prospect that a 
cordial union would be effected, and that 
gladly would they present the right hand 
of Christian fellowship to all their bre- 
thren. Shortly after, the Rev. William 
Hincks came to the meeting, and ad- 
dressed the company in very eloquent 
terms, on the disgrace to Christianity, 
and the injury effected, and the absur- 
dity and injustice implied in the prosecu- 
tion of Unbelievers, and stated that he 
beld in his hand petitions prepared by 
“the Unitarian Association,” to be pre- 
sented to the legislature, pointing out the 
folly and reprobating the practice of such 
prosecutions. Many persons attached 
their signature to the petitions. On the 
motion of the Rev. Robert Cree, seconded 
by the Rev. Henry Clarke, it was unani- 
mously resolved, to request Mr. Harris to 
publish the sermon delivered by him that 
morning. In compliance with this re- 
quest, the sermon will be immediately 
seat to press. About half past five the 
meeting separated, 

The dinner of the miuisters and others 
was held at the Eagle and Child. About 
fifty gentlemen sat down to dinner, the 
Rey, John Yates in the Chair, and the 
Rev. William Allard, Vice-president.— 
Christian Reflector. 


a 


Meeting of Bible Christians at Sal- 
ford. 


On Wednesday, in Whitsun week, the 
: y of Bible Christians held their Fif- 
i Annual Meeting in the Academy, 
'ug Street, Salford, Manchester, when 
Fey 130 persons, (adults,) who abstain 
rom animal food and intoxicativg liquor, 
VOL, XVIII, 31 
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sat down to an agreeable and homely 
repast, consisting of tea, salad, fruits of 
various kinds, lemonade, &c. and spent 
the evening in the highest state of enjoy- 
ment.—Monthly Mag. 

— 


Annual Association of Methodist 


Unitarians. 


On Friday, May 23d, was held at Old- 
ham, the Annual Association of the Me- 
thodist Unitarians of Rossendale. The 
day was unusually wet, yet there was a 
good attendance. In the morning the 
Rev. G. Harris, of Bolton, delivered a 
most pathetically impressive discourse, 
** on the Important Uses of. Affliction, if 
accompanied by Genuine Religion, aid 
correct and worthy Notions of the Deity.” 
H. Clarke, of Haslingden, conducted the 
devotional part. After the service, a 
large party, male and female, sat down 
to an economical dinner at the Nelson’s 
Ball Tavern. The cloth being drawn, 
Mr. Harris took the Chair, when reports 
of the state of the Societies in connexion 
were given. Mr, Wilkinson said the cause 
in Oldham was upon the whole improv- 
ing. A good Sunday-School was con- 
nected with the chapel, and the debt had 
been somewhat lessened. He was of 
opinion, that could means be devised to 
enable a minister to reside in the town, 
the interests of the Society would be very 
materially promoted, and the cause much 
more rapidly advanced. Mr. Taylor stated 
that the cause in Rochdale was in as 
favourable a state as could be expected. 
Their Sunday School went on well. At 
Lanehead, a village two miles distant, 
they had about one hundred scholars, and 
they were about to build a school-room 
there, which was also to be used for reli- 
gious worship. Mr. Ashworth reported 
that since last Association the chapel at 
Newchurch had been considerably en- 
larged, and yet it was as well filled as 
before. About three hundred children 
were cducated in the Sunday-school, and 
every member of the congregation, male 
and female, that could possibly do so, 
assisted in the good work. Mr. Clarke 
stated, that the cause at Todmorden pre- 
sented a very flattering appearance. The 
congregation had commenced building a 
chapel, 17 yards by 12 yards, which was 
estimated to cost about seven hundred 
pounds, towards which they had raised 
among themselves four hundred. “ It 
might be asked,” said Mr. C., ‘* why they 
build so large a chapel in so small a 
town, where, too, there are four or five 
other places of worship. ‘To this reply, 
that from past experience of, and obser- 
vation upon the march of free inquiry, 
they have much reason to hope that at 
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no very distant period numbers will see 
the errors of ‘Trinitarianism, and flock to 
the temple dedicated to the worship of 
the One God the Father, and they are 
anxious to be provided with room for 
their reception.” Mr. Ashworth said the 
people at Padiham had at length ven- 
tured to erect a chapel, which was now 
nearly ready for opening. The prospect 
as to numbers was highly pleasing, yet 
they were all very poor people, and could 
do but little towards the expenses they 
had thus incurred. Individuals, in dit- 
ferent parts of the kingdom, and Fellow- 
ship Funds had already stepped hand- 
somely forward to assist them, Still a 
considerable sum was yet wanted, and 
he hoped the Unitarian public would 
cousider the case, and give it the neces- 
sary support. The meeting was also ad- 
dressed by the Rev. R. Cree, of Preston, 
Mr. Duffield, of Manchester, and the Rev. 
G. Harris. In the evening, the Rev. R. 
Cree delivered a very interesting and 
apposite discourse on Mystery. Mr. Duf- 
field conducted the devotional part. After 
which, the friends departed to their re- 
spective homes, carrying with them fur- 
ther motives for a patient continuance in 
well doing, and additional assurances 
that their labours shall not finally be in 
vain in the Lord. 
H.C, 
ar 


Hanley Chapel. 


Tue new Chapel for Unitarian worship 
is rapidly advancing. Dr. Carpenter, 
(who preached at Hanley on Thursday, 
the 3d of July,) requests us to state, that, 
in his judgment, the building of a chapel 
for this important and populous district, 


was become necessary for the progress of 


the Unitarian cause in it; and that all 
he heard and saw there leads him to 
regard it as a case highly deserving the 
countenance and support of the Unitarian 
public. Mr. Cooper, he adds, is pursuing 
his objects with temperate and judicious 
zeal; and he is setting on foot the plan 


of local preachers with great prospect of 


success. 
i 


LITERARY. 

In the course of the month of August, 
it is expected that a number of Mr. WeL- 
BELOVED's Family Bible, containing the 
Book of Numbers, with the continuation 
of the Critical Notes, will be published. 

— 

A new edition is forthcoming of Mrs. 
Hannah Adams's “ Dictionary of all 
Religions.” This lady is an American. 
Her work was republished here, we be- 
lieve, with a view to check the spread and 
to lessen the influence of Dr. Evans's 
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Sketch of the Denominations, and to this 
end there was prefixed to the “ Diet). 
onary” an ‘* Essay on Truth,” by the late 
Audrew Fuller, designed to guard Chris. 
tians against excess in charity. It 
rious, however, that Mrs. Adams's name 
can no longer be announced with satis- 
faction by the Pseudo-orthodox, her con. 
version to Unitarianism being publicly 
declared in a late American periodical 


work. 


is cu. 


There is not much, it is said, that 


liberality will require the authoress to 
correct in her account of the sects; some 
alterations she will probably make in 
another American edition, and we shall 
see whether the ‘* Evangelical” editors 
and publishers of England will adopt her 
improvements, or even continue her nawe 


in the title-page. 
——— 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Receipts of Religious Charities in 


[Sv 


owe 


British and Foreign Bible 

Society ° : 
Hibernian Bible Society . 
Naval and Military Bible 


Society ° ° ; 
Merchant Seamen's Bible 
Society ‘ : ‘ 
Society for promoting 


Christian Knowledge 
Society for promoting the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts 


(about) ° ° ° 
Church Missionary Society 
London Ditto ; ° 


Wesleian Ditto ‘ , 
Baptist Missionary Society 
Moravian Missionary So- 

ciety . , . 
General Baptist Ditto. 
Home Missionary Society 
Baptist Home Missionary 


Society ° ° ° 
Hibernian Society . ° 
Sunday School Society for 

Ireland ‘ ° . 


Irish Evangelical Society 
Irish Religious Book and 
Tract Society. ° 
Irish Society of London 
National Society (about) 
British & Foreign School 
Society ; ; ° 
Sunday School Society .« 
Sunday School Union So- 
ciety ° ° ; 
Society for promoting 
Religious Knowledge 
among the Poor : 
Society for Conversion of 
Jews ‘ , ° 
Prayer-Book and Homily 
Society . : . 


4,343 
1,929 
648 
57,714 


20,000 
$2,265 
31,266 
30,252 
14,400 
2,691 
1,200 
4,311 


1,059 
4,984 


1,843 


orn 
2,27 d 


3,750 
403 
2,500 


2,053 
540 


1,746 


825 
11,400 
2,082 


.£97,062 11 9 


—) 
ons 


ee 
2 
ts 


— 
vo 
= 








Religious Tract Society . 8,809 13 7 


Church of England Tract 


Society - e P 636 8 8B 
Continental Society . 1,536 7 2 
African Institution - 1,134 2 1 
society for Relief of Poor 

Pious Clergymen . 2,282 8 2 

—— 


Christians’ Petition against the Prose- 
cution of Unbelievers —This petition (in- 
serted pp. 362—364) was presented to 
the House of Commons by Mr. Hume on 
the Ist instant, and followed by a motion 
on the subject. The motion was of 
course lost, but the petition is on the 
Journals, aud the object of the petitioners 
is gained in entering their protest against 
promoting or avenging Christianity by 
civil penalties. ‘The debate was intended 
to be given in the present Number, but 
waut of room compels us to defer it to 
the next: it will be read with deep in- 
terest by such as consider Christianity 
equal to its own support and defence. 
Amongst the subscribers of the petition 
was the learned and venerable Dr. Sa- 
MUEL PARR, but unfortunately the sheets 
containing his name were not returned in 
time to be attached to the petitions, 


a 


Secesion from the Church of Scotland. 
—On Tuesday, June 17, the Presbytery 
of Stirling met for the purpose of receiv- 
ing the resignation of the Rev. WILLIAM 
SHIRREFF, minister of the parish of St. 
Ninians, who had signified that he could 
no longer conscientiously continue the 
minister of a national and political church. 
His resignation was worded as follows :— 
“ To the Moderator, and other members 
ofthe Reverend the Presbytery of Stir- 
ling. Gentlemen, In the religious com- 
munion, especially when established by 
civil laws, of Papists, Prelatists, Presby- 
terlans and Pedobaptists, the word of 
God, in fact, is not and cannot be used 
as the rule and only rule, to a greater or 
less extent, of the materials, constitution, 
government, discipline, doctrine, worship 
and obedience of the churches of Christ. 
Wherefore, and for other like causes, | 
do hereby resign my clerical charge of 
the parish of St. Ninians. Your accep- 
tance of this my resignation, will oblige, 
Centlemen, yours sincerely, WitLiAm 
HIRREFF. Stirling, 17th June, 1823.” 
Such a secession on the part of a gentle- 
man that has been for thirty years a pas- 
‘or in the Scottish Church, and highly es- 
teemed by his brethren, and in no small 
‘eputation with the people as a preacher, 
could not fail to excite deep interest. 
: . acceptance of the resiguation was 
“gery debated by the Presbytery, all of 
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whom concurred in paying respect to 
Mr. Shirreff’s character and talents, and 
it was finally voted that it should lie on 
the table till the next meeting, 


I 
LEGAL. 


Literary Property—In the Court of 
Chancery, July 22, Murray e. Dugdale, 
Mr. Shadwell moved for an injunction to 
restrain the Defendant from invading the 
copy-right of a poem entitled Beppo, the 
work of Lord Byron, The Lord Chan- 
cellor asked if there was any thing ob- 
noxious in the book: upon Mr. Shad- 
well’s saying there was not; his Lordship 
said, that if he did grant an injunction, 
it must be upon the supposition that there 
was nothing in the work of an objection- 
able nature. There had been a great 
many remarks made upon the line of con- 
duct he had pursused with respect to ques- 
tions of this nature. He was old enough 
to remember the refusal of the Courts to 
protect Dr. Priestley from the destruction 
of some literary property, which consisted 
of works proved before the Court to be 
of an objectionable kind. The rule laid 
down at that time was, that the law 
could give no protection to works written 
against the morals and religion of the 
country. He had then the honour to 
enjoy the intimacy of many dignitaries 
and eminent professors of the law, all of 
whom concurred in opinion as to the pro- 
priety of the judgment, that in the case 
of a work, for pirating which the lower 
courts would give no damages, this court 
would not allow it protection, He was 
aware of the objections taken on the 
other side, that the rerusal of the injune- 
tion was the most effectual way of dis- 
seminating the work itself; but it must 
be remembered that the court had no 
criminal jurisdiction iu cases of this nae 
ture, and that if the work were really 
criminal, the publication of it could not 
be stopped here, but it must be done in 
another way. In the next place, he did 
not conceive it to be his duty to alter the 
law, where it had been settled without 
question for a considerable time past. 
‘That was an opinion which he could not 
consent to abandon till the Legislature 
should think fit to alter the law itself.— 
Mr. Shadwell here stated again that there 
was nothing in the book of a nature which 
could prevent the protection of the court 
from being extended to it; and the Lord 
Chancellor said, on that supposition he 
would allow the injunction, and he or- 
dered that it should be served immedi- 
ately. 
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PARLIAMENTARY. 


Petition of some of the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Norwich in favour of the 
Catholic Claims, presented to the 
House of Commons by Mr. Coke, 
containing 95 signatures. 


The Petition of the undersigned Clergy of 
the Diocese of Norwich, Ministers of 
the Established Church, 

HUMBLY SHEWETH, 

That we whose names ase hereunto 
subscribed, beg leave humbly to approach 
your Honourable House on behalf of that 
very numerous body of our fellow-subjects 
and fellow-christians, who, though pro- 
fessing in common with us every funda- 
mental article of religious faith, and 
acknowledging every principle of moral 
obligation, we yet see with compassion 
and regret excluded from a very impor- 
tant share of civil rights and privileges, 
on the ground of certain speculative opi- 
nions and an adherence to the spiritual 
authority of the see of Rome. 

That without here entering into any of 
those political considerations which might 
be deemed to be less belonging to our 
province as clergymen, or questioning 
cither the expediency or necessity which 
originally dictated the severe enactments 
by which such exclusion is enforced, your 
petitioners beg to express their unmixed 
satisfaction at the growing opinion, that 
neither the same expediency nor necessity 
exists at the present day for their conti- 
nuance, and to record upon the follow- 
ing grounds their own sentiments in 
favour of their immediate removal. 

1. That the gospel which they are 
ordained to preach recognizes no civil 
disqualifications on account of difference 
in religious opinions amongst Christians, 
but may, on the contrary, be considered 
in several passages strongly and pointedly 
to dissuade them. 

2. That as the reformed churches in 
general, and especially the Church of 
England, have always rested the defence 
of their own separation upon the sacred- 
ness of the rights of conscience, it does 
not appear to your petitioners to be con- 
sistent to imitate in practice what they 
condemn in principle, or to visit with 
penalties upon others what they claim as 
matters of unquestionable justice for 
themselves. 

3. ‘That your petitioners feel fully con- 
vinced, that the penalties and restrictions 
enforced upou their Catholic fellow-sub- 
jects are so far from promoting the cause 
of Christian unanimity, or adding to the 
strength and security of the established 
religion of these realms, that their effect 
has been and will be, if continued, to 


obstruct the former, to impair the latter, 
and to bind in the strongest bonds of 
uvanimous hostility those who suffer 
under them. 

4. ‘That to a free circulation of the 
Scriptures, to the benefits of general 
education, and to their own individual 
exertions in their sacred calling, your 
petitioners look as the best meaus, under 
the blessing of God, for guarding the 
interest of that pure part of the Church 
of Christ, at whose altars they minister, 
and doubt not that the same intrinsic 
excellencies which have procured for her 
the attachment of the wise and good for 
sO many generations, and carried her in 
triumph through so many storms, will be 
still more able in an age of superior light 
and more extended information to perpe- 
tuate her prosperity and protect her wel- 
fare. 

5. Impressed with these convictions, 
and anxious that the last footsteps of 
intolerance should be shewn not to be 
those stamped upon the soil of our coun- 
try by the ministers of its religion, your 
petitioners have thus ventured to implore 
your Honourable House not to stop short 
in that work of justice and mercy which 
has of late years been so auspiciously 
begun, which, as far as you have pursued 
it, has produced no evil, but much ac- 
knowledged good, and not one step of 
which they believe, even those who have 
so constantly opposed it, would now wish 
you to retrace, 

6. To these sentiments and prayers, 
founded as your petitioners conceive 1 
reason, sanctioned by religion and cou- 
firmed by experience, they humbly beg 
your Honourable House to give your 
solemn and mature consideration. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, 
&e. 

———— 


Churches in Ireland. 
Jury 15. 


On the motion for the third reading 0 
the Irish Churches’ Bill, 

The Earl of Liverroot addressed their 
Lordships in support of the meee. 
observing, at the same time, that he @¢ 
not mean on this occasion, to go inte auy 
statement of the general condition of 
churches in Ireland. This was 4 aaa 
sure of relief ; and their Lordships wou" 
observe the beneficial effect of the an 
portion of the Bill; which was to re te 
in future, the parochial rates neces odie 
for the purposes of repairing eee ~~ 
fices, from 6/. to 4/. per cent.—an id att 
tion of the existing law which owt 
fail to prove a great relief to ae 

Lord HoLzanp protested that thi 








the most extraordinary bill in its shape, 
the most extraordinary in its history, and, 
as he thought he should be able to shew 
their Lordships, the most extraordinary 
in its provisions that they had ever seen, 
Bat neither its shape, vor history, nor 
provisions were more extraordinary than 
its title. ‘The Noble Earl was pleased to 
call this a billof relief; but if their Lord- 
ships should be satisfied, (as he (Lord 
Holland) hoped to satisfy them,) that 
this bill of relief was intended to make a 
considerable number of Roman Catholic 
subjects pay for that which at. present 
they were not called on by law to contri+ 
bute for, the House would, perhaps, de- 
monstrate its disinclination to counte- 
nance such a remedial measure, After 
all that they had heard about the state of 
the Protestant Church in Ireland, and 
the comparative numbers of Protestants 
avd Roman Catholics in that country, he 
could not help thinking that it was the 
most whimsical plan of relief he ever 
heard of, to require the Roman Catholic 
majority to pay for the churches of the 
small Protestant community. For aught 
he knew, the measure might have some 
foundation in justice, or expediency, or 
propriety: but to use a vulgar, and he 
believed unjust imputation, to illustrate 
what he meant, the way of laying it was 
certainly very Irish. (4 laugh.) Now 
it was a maxim among their Lordships, 
that when a bill came before them with 
@ great variety of preambles, it presented 
itself in a very suspicious shape. Du- 
ring the period in which he had sat in 
that House, he had seen some bills with 
two, three, and even as many as four 
preambles ; but how many, in the name 
of wonder, did their Lordships suppose 
that this Bill boasted! Absolutely, no 
less than eight. (4 laugh.) Well, this 
great non-descript reptile with its eight 
legs, having crawled on as far as a third 
reading in that House, was just upon the 
point of flying out into an Act of Parlia- 
ment, when the Noble Marquis, (of Lans- 
down,) who was somewhat of a natural 
philosopher in the history of these rep- 
tile 8, (laughter,) detected and prevented 
it. Yet even on that occasion, did any 
one of their Lordships know what mat- 
ter this Bill contained? No, he doubted 
whether the Noble Earl himself was 
aware of its provisions, relating as they 
were to the greatest, the most delicate 
and the most ticklish principles of legisla- 
tion on the most delicate aud most ticklish 
subjects known to our constitution. 
(Hear.) Of these eight Acts of Parlia- 
ment—for such, in effect, the various 
clauses were—he (Lord Holland) would 
briefly a8 possible state the nature : and 
seeing that here were cight preambles, he 
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thought their Lordships would not refuse 
to indulge him with eight sentences about 
them. (4 laugh.) One of these had, 
indeed, the beneficial operation of re- 
ducing the parochial rate from 6/. to 44, 
per cent.; but this pleasing draught was 
mixed up with some bitter ingredients 
indeed. The first thing which the Bill 
proposed to do, for example, was to take 
away the power of reliet and forbearance, 
which, under the present law, it was in 
the breast of the Irish judges to exercise ; 
for here it was expressly stated * that 
justices should not forbear to give judg- 
ment in cases where parties might have 
been proceeded against for non-payment 
of rates, unless such parties should have 
previously gone into the Ecclesiastical 
Courts.” ‘This was effectually to do away 
with any power of affording relief to 
them. ‘The next part of the Bill related 
to the giving notices in Church, The 
Noble Earl had said, it had been found 
that notices given in the parish churches 
in Ireland were as good as no notices at 
all. (<4 laugh.) And why so? Why, 
their Lordships should be told—it was 
because there were no Protestants in 
those churches to hear the notices, A 
Noble Friend of his (Lord Holland's) had 
just put into his hand a letter, which was 
received by a clergyman in the south 
of Ireland, and might serve to shew 
what was the proportion in that part 
of the country of Protestants; and as 
his Noble Friend (the Duke of Leinster) 
permitted him, he would read it to the 
House.—** Dear Sir, she is unwell ; 
therefore you need not come to-day.” 
Now, who was intended, could their 
Lordships possibly imagine, by ** she” ? 
The ancient ‘* Mother Church”? (4 
laugh.) No, but the mother of the 
sexton. (Laughter) So that their Lord- 
ships would conclude trom this, that the 
sexton was the only person who usually 
represented this congregation. ‘There was 
another circumstance about the bill which 
appeared very whimsical, and calculated 
to generate a good deal of suspicion. 
Whoever, by the bye, had drawn out this 
bill, knew very well what he was about ; 
aud carelessness or oversight was the last 
thing in the world that he (Lord Holland) 
would impute to him. As far as he could 
understand it, there was a vast deal more 
meant than met the eye or car, It pro- 
vided that all persons paying rates of the 
nature therein described, and to which 
a former clause had subjected Roman 
Catholics, should be admitted to vote in 
vestry, and to all the rights consequent to 
the payment of such rates. But then 
followed the act of relief, as the Noble 
Earl had ventured to call it, in the next 
clause, providing and declaring that no 
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person should be permitted to vote at 
such vestries who was at present, under 


the laws of the country, disqualified from 
so doing. It was clear that Roman Ca- 
tholics were included in this disqualifica- 
tion. (Hear, hear.) 


nation to extend certain privileges to 
them as a compensation for the burdens 
to be imposed on them in this unsuspected 
and underhanded way, pronounced them 
not entitled to those very privileges. The 
Noble Lord concluded by moving as an 
amendment, that the bill be read a third 
time this day three weeks. 

The Bishop of Down defended the bill; 
all the provisious of which, he said, had 
been amply discussed in the other House. 

Lord Crurpen thought the bill most 
unjust in its principle, and he implored 
the Noble Lords opposite to make them. 
selves fully masters of the subject, before 
they proceeded any further with it. I[t 
was most absurd, he contended, to sup- 
pose that by erecting additional churches 
in Ireland, they would secure congre- 
gations, 

The Earl of Liverroot, in explanation, 
said, that he would not enter into the 
general question of the propriety of 
requiring the Roman Catholics to as- 
sist in building and repairing Protestant 
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So that this mea- 
sure, after expressing a hypocritical incli- 
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churches, but as that law was the law of 
the land, the present bill would not make 
the situation of the Catholics worse thay 
it was before in this respect. By the law 
as it now stood, if the Protestant inhabi- 
tants of a parish where there was no 
Protestant church desired it, the Bishop 
of the diocese had power to order the 
building of a new one at the expense of 
the parish, which would fall upon all the 
inhabitants, Catholic and Protestant, By 
the clause in the present bill, however, 
they would only be required, in cases 
where there was not a Protestant church 
in their parish, to contribute towards the 
repairs of the church in the adjoining 
parish, 

Lord Houvanp again objected, that it 
was unjust to make the inhabitants of 
one parish, not only liable for the repairs 
of the church in the adjoining, but also 
liable to make good the debt which had 
been contracted in building it. 

The Earl of DARNLEY opposed the bill, 
and objected strongly to the lateness of 
the period at which so important a mea- 
sure was introduced—The amendment 
was negatived. 

The question on the third reading was 
then put and carried, without a division ; 
as was also the question that it do pass, 

a 
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terest to Four per Cent. By Robert 
Hannay. 12mo. 5s. 

Narrative of the Establishment and 
Progress of the (Weslcian) Mission to 
Ceylon and India. By W. M. Harward, 
one of the Missionaries, 8vo, Plates, 
9s. 

Hazelwood Hall: a Drama, in Three 
Acts. By Robert Bloomfield, 3s. 

Death, and other Poems, By Caroline 
Fry. l2mo. 3s. 6d. 

The Siege of Jerusalem, A Poem. By 
Charles Peers, Esq. 8vo. 

The Siege of Valencia, and other Po- 
ems. By Mrs. Hemans. 8vo, 9s, 6d. 

Ancient Spanish Ballads, ‘Translated 
by J. G. Lockhart, LL.B. Post 4to. 18s. 
half-bound. 

Tales of Old Mr. Jefferson, of Gray's 
Inn: collected by Young Mr. Jefferson, 
of Lyon’s lun. The First Series, 2 Vols. 
12mo, 15s. 

A Collection of Poems, chiefly Manu- 
script, and from living Authors. Edited 
for the Benefit of a Friend. By Joanna 
Baillie. 8vo. 

The Island, or Christian and his Com- 
rades. A Poem, in Four Cantos, By the 
Right Hon, Lord Byron. 8vo. 5s. 

Liber Amoris; or, ‘The New Pygmalion. 
12mo, Portrait. 78%, 6d. 

Quentin Durward, by the Author of 
Waverley. 3 Vols. Post 8vo. 1s. 11s. 6d. 

The Music of the Psalms and Hymns, 
as sung at the Episcopal Chapel of the 
London Society for promoting Christian- 
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ity amongst the Jews: selected and ar- 
ranged by J. S. Holmyard, Organist of 
the above Chapel. 26s. 

Dissertations on the Apocalypse. 
A. Tilloch, LL.D. 8vo. 12s. 

The Nottingham Controversy imparti- 
ally reviewed. By Heury Evans, Curate 
of Eastwood, 8vo. 

Observations on Providence. 
Leifchild. 12mo. 3s. 

Martha, a Memorial of a beloved Sis- 
ter. By A. Reed. 2 Vols. 12s. 

A Reply to Mr. Reed’s Advertisement 
to the Seventh Edition of “ No Fiction.” 
With a Review of Martha. By Francis 
Harnett, Author of “* Memoirs of Him- 
self.” l2mo, 6d. 

Letters, chiefly Doctrinal. By the late 
Rev. Joseph Benson, #vo. 4s. 

Prosecutions of Infidel Blasphemers 
briefly vindicated, in a Letter to D. Ri- 
cardo, Esq., M.P. By W. B. Whitehead, 
M.A. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Vindication of the Bishop of Peter- 
borough from Animadversions of the 
Edinburgh Review. By Hieropolis. 


By 


By J. 


Sermons. 

Orations for the Uracles of God; in 
Four Parts. Judgment to Come, an Ar- 
gument in Nine Parts. By the Rev. Ed- 
ward Irving, A. M., Minister of the Cale- 
donian Church, Hatton Garden, London, 
Svo. 12s. 

The Scottish Pulpit, a Collection of 
Sermons by eminent Clergymen of the 
_ Church of Seotland, Edited by Rev. Robert 

Gillan. S8vo, 10s. 6d. 

The Lord's Prayer considered as a Rule 
of Conduct; in a Course of Practical Ser- 
mons to a Country Congregation. By 
Alexander Dallas, Curate of Highclere. 
l2me. 4s. 6d. 

Discourses principally on Subjects of 
Christian History. By Charles Forster, 
bb. D., Domestic Chaplain to the Lord 
Bishop of Limerick. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Supplementary Volume. By the late 
Samuel Lavington. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


and Au Enquirer after ‘Trath. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
Communications have been received from Messrs. ‘Turner; Hyndman ; Dani 
Marriott, and S. Freeman: from A.L.; R. B.; M.; Q.; 1.1; b L.3 be T. 





New Publications.— Correspondence. 


A Memoir and Sermons of the late 
Rey. John Escrect, M.A. By Thomas 
Webster, M.A. 2s. 

Single. 

Zeal for the Revival and Diffusion of 
Pure Christian Truth, a Duty arising from 
Belief in its Divine Authority. A Ser. 
mon, preached at the Unitarian Chapel, 
in Parliament Court, Artillery Lane, Lov- 
don, on Wednesday, May 21st, 1823, be- 
fore the Supporters and Friends of the 
Unitarian Fund. By Henry Acton, }2mo. 
8d. 

The Causes of Deism and Atheism : a 
Lecture delivered in the Unitarian Meet- 
ing-House, Moor Lane, Kolton, Jan, 19, 
1823. With Notes and an Appendix, 
By George Harris. 2s. 6d. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch. 
deaconry of Colchester. By C. J. Blom- 
field, D.D, Ato. 2s, 

St. Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh explain- 
ed, in a Discourse on 2 Cor, xii. 7. With 
a Preface and Notes. By J. G. Tolley. 
Svo. 2s. 

Discourses on the Rule of Life, with 
Reference to Things Present and Things 
Future. Consisting of a Charge, May 
16, 1623, to the Clergy of the Archdea- 
cenry of London, with Additions. By J. 
H. Pott, A. M., Archdeacon of London. 
Svo. 7s. 6d. 

The Clergy Vindicated, preached in the 
Church of St. Sepulchre, Suow Hiil, Lon- 
don, April 29, 1823, at the Visitation of 
the Venerable J. H. Pott, Archdeacon of 
London. By R. Nares, M.A., Rector of 
Alihallows, London Wall, Archdeacon of 
Stafford, &c. 8vo, Ils. 6d. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Bedford, 1423, at the Pri- 
mary Visitation of H. K. Bonney, M.A» 
Archdeacon of Bedford. #¢vo, 1s. 6d. 

A Charge to the Clergy of the Arch- 
deaconry of Ely, at a Visitation, May /, 
1822. With au Appendix. By J. H- 
Browne, M.A., Archdeacon of Ely. 8¥@- 
2s. 
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ell; 


F. B.; 


’ 
We can give no other answer to the charges brought by our Eltham correspondent § 
unnamed friend against Rammohun Roy, than that we regard them as a part of the 
systein by which it is hoped to destroy the influence of the Hindoo reformer. ; 
Mr. ‘T’. Davis will find the extract which he has sent relative to Rammohun Roy, ™ 


our XVth Volume, p. 7. 


T. is angry, and this should lead him to suspect that he is in the wrong. ch 
We are obliged to Mr. Francis Moore, for transmitting to us from Paris the Fren 
paper addressed to us by Mons, Thidhaud de Berneaud, of that city, relating to : 


manuscripts of the late Pascal Alerander 


under consideration, and will 
translation. 


——i 


Tissot, upon the New Testament. ft 5 


probably be inserted, either in the original oF io & 








